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INTRODUCTION. 



The questions which are proposed for consideration 
in the few pages which are now presented to the 
public, are of a nature important, if not interesting 
to all. For the believer and the unbeliever are alike 
concerned to know how society is affected towards 
an engine of such mighty power as Christianity. 
It, is, therefore a matter of moment to all, to know 
how far the present age is more or less sceptical than 
preceding ones — how far the present state of society 
is favourable to Christianity — and contains in itself 
the germ of future good or evil to that form of 
religion. But these questions are of too great 
extent and difficulty to be fully discussed in a brief 
pamphlet, and it may, perhaps, excite some surprise 
that they should even be proposed in such a form. 
The best explanation is a simple statement of the 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

facts. The office of Christian Advocate requires 
that a publication should be sent forth once in every 
year by the person who holds it. This limitation 
of time is attended with serious evils. If^ indeed, 
a specific answer to a specific attack or objection 
were to be made, a moderate degree of diligence 
would ensure its completion in a given time. But 
the fact is, that nothing of a directly infidel character, 
worth an answer, has appeared very lately — not, it is 
to be feared, from any increase of information or of 
conviction on the part of unbelievers, but from a 
change in the mode of their operations. The choice, 
therefore, remains between putting forth a reply to 
some old objection, and enquiring, whether the cir- 
cumstances of the age and the tendencies of pre- 
valent pursuits are favourable to Christianity, and 
what advantages its enemies are taking of those cir- 
cumstances and tendencies in forwarding their views 
and wishes. 

It is, however, beyond all question, impossible to 
treat of such a subject worthily, where there is any 
limitation of time as to publication. The mind 
cannot be always forced to the consideration of so 
difficult and extensive a subject, and there are very 
many parts of it which require a degree of reflection 
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and examination wholly incompatible with such a 
limitation. Nevertheless, the importance of the 
subject is such, that it would seem desirable to call 
attention to- it ; and an outline of it, with such brief 
remarks as may suggest themselves, will probably 
answer that purpose. Such an outline, I have endea- 
voured to give at present ; and if life and leisure 
are allotted to me, I propose hereafter to resume 
the subject, and examine some parts of it at greater 
length. 
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The slow progress of Christianity^ though it may 
afford a handle to the caviller^ causes no dismay to 
the believer. He is persuaded that the prophecies 
which he finds in Scripture^ as to the universal domir 
nion of the Christian Revelation^ were dictated by 
the Spirit of God, and will therefore one day be 
fulfilled. Yet knowing that it has pleased God to 
use human agency in the propagation and confirma- 
tion of Christianity, he cannot but believe, that its 
progress may be retarded, and its final triumph 
delayed, by the errors and the sins of the chosen 
agent, and the evils which are consequent upon 
them. It is of no mean importance, therefore, in 
his eyes, that those errors, and those evils, with the 
steps which led to them, should be faithfully recorded, 
for the instruction and warning of mankind. Man- 
kind indeed, like individuals, is but too slow to 
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profit by experience ; yet the same lesson constantly 
repeated, the lesson that the same evils constantly 
follow the same errors or crimes, will at length find 
or force its way to the hardest heart. But the 
history of the errors and the guilt of those who 
profess and seek to advance the religion of Jesus 
Christ, is only one, though an essential part, of the 
history of that religion. Another, equally melan- 
choly, equally important, and equally instructive, is 
to be found in the reluctance and refusal of the 
heart to receive the proffered blessing, and in the 
variety of shapes in which that refusal is conveyed. 
Christianity tells man that he is not sufficient for 
himself, not sufficient to work out by himself, either 
the wisdom or the virtue of which his nature is 
capable, and his pride leads him to reject the 
lesson with indignation. So various are the shapes 
which the rejection assumes, that the mind is some^ 
times tempted to think, that man is to try every 
form of error before his perverseness will be con- 
vinced that there is one only road to peace ; and 
that he is to exhaust every system which his own 
ingenuity can devise for his elevation and purification, 
and to experience the fruitlessness of every system, 
before he will confess, or perhaps, perceive, that he 
requires strength and guidance from a source beyond 
and above himself. 

But notwithstanding the variety of forms in which 
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Christianity is rejected, its rejection is almost uni- 
versally founded, in substance, on the same grounds, 
the reluctance, I mean, of man to admit his own 
insufficiency. On this account any further record 
of the various attempts to impugn the truth, or 
deny the importance of Christianity, assumes a 
deep interest, more especially if it is connected, 
as it ought to be, with a survey of the existing 
condition of manners, habits, and pursuits. If 
the opinion here advanced, that the pride of the 
human heart is the real reason for the rejection of 
Christianity, be true, it ought to appear that that 
rejection has usually taken place in the most remark-^ 
able degree when the pursuits and manners of the 
age were such as to foster pride and self-dependence. 
I think that this has been the case. I think that 
wherever real learning and habits of laborious 
thought have prevailed, Christianity has been most 
willingly received, partly, no doubt, because learning 
and thought act directly in favour of Christianity, 
by shewing its value, the necessity for it, and the 
truth of the evidence on which it is built; but 
probably, quite as much, because learning and 
thought tend to impress on the mind, what is so 
essential to the reception of Christianity, a deep 
and painful sense of its own defects and infiriiiities. 
On the other hand, where the studies of the day have 
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been more superficial, and the mind consequently 
has not been made so sensible of its own deficien- 
cies, there infidelity has found a more ready entrance. 
Infidelity, in fact, has always en ally in the ever- 
existing pride of the heart ; the power of that 
ally may be called forth, fostered, and increased, 
in a very important degree, by the pursuits and 
studies of the age. That they are so fostered 
and increased to a very serious extent by the 
feelings and prevalent thoughts in the present age, 
is my belief; and it is my purpose to dwell on 
this subject in the following pages. But I think 
that the reader will come better prepared to the 
consideration of it, if we revert for a moment to the 
last age of infidelity in this country, and observe 
how entirely the phenomena which it presents, 
confirm the truth of the preceding observations. 
The retrospect may be instructive in another respect, 
as it will shew, as has been already said, how various 
are the external forms in which the same feeling 
manifests itself. 

Infidelity may be said, without any great inaccu- 
racy, to have taken its rise in this country with 
writers whose characters were formed after the Res- 
toration. Lord Herbert and one or two others, no 
doubt, were of an earlier date ; but the great mass of 
infidel writers were subsequent to the time I mention. 
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Various reasons have been assigned for the great 
change of religious and moral feelings which then 
took place. It has been most usually said, that human 
nature was outraged and disgusted by the absurd 
austerity of the Puritans^ and that the re-action 
naturally attendant on it, produced excesses of an 
opposite kind. Without entering on that question^ 
we may remark^ that a decay of learning is observ- 
able from the period of the Restoration ; and that as 
real learning decayed, there sprung up a more po- 
pular kind of literature. I do not venture at pre- 
sent to speculate on the cause of either of these phe- 
nomena, but merely state their existence and their 
connection ; which, indeed^ I believe to be so far a 
necessary one, that I .can scarcely conceive real 
learning. to exist to any extent where popular liter- 
ature is in demand \ 

Until some marvellous change takes place in the 
condition of man^ literature, if it is to be placed within 
the reach of all, must be so placed^ by being brought 
down. This process of levelling learning commenced^ 
I think, very clearly and distinctly, shortly after 
the Restoration. My meaning will be immediately 
seen, by referring to the writers of an earlier and 

* Of course, if this be true, the enquirer into causes must show 
why a taste for popular literature arose, and then he will explain 
both difficulties. Real learning might decay ; and yet no taste 
-for popular literature might arise 
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later period. Take^ for example, the two preachers 
at the Temple, Hooker and Sherlock. We pass 
from the pregnant fullness of the one, wondering 
at the labour which has enabled him to exhaust and 
to convert to his own use the learning, the knowledge, 

m 

and the thoughts of earlier writers, and at the labo- 
rious diligence with which he has examined every 
subject, leaving no side of it unsurveyed, no difficulty 
unexplored. We feel, that he had leisurely gone 
through, and calmly considered, the great questions 
which most interest the happiness of mankind ; and 
we admire the moderation and gentleness with which 
long habits of thought, study, meditation, and prayer 
enable him to view and to handle every subject ; and 
at the harmony and beauty of a style, which reflects 
the harmony and order of the writer's mind. Com* 
pare him with Sherlock, a name which I purposely 
adduce, because no one can be suspected of treating 
it intentionally with disrespect. But the writings of 
the men bear the stamp of the age in which they 
lived. Sherlock is clear, clever, and animated, he 
states a difficulty well, and gives a popular answer 
to it with acuteness and sagacity ; but we do not 
rise from the perusal of his pages with any wonder 
at his extensive learning, or his profound thought ; 
nor do we seek them again in those moods of mind 
when we desire above all things to hear the senti- 
ments of one who, after having had the perseverance 
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to prove all things, has had the wisdom and the 
power to hold to what is good, with a permanent 
and unrelaxing grasp. Tha class to which Hooker 
belonged, as it was the produce of a state of society 
essentially different from that which existed after the 
Restoration, so it died away shortly after that period. 
The great writers who flourished before the end of 
the seventeeth century, were the produce of that 
earlier state of society of which I speak, and disap- 
peared shortly after it ceased to exist. 

I shall not^ of course, be understood, with so many 
notorious instances to the contrary, to say, that learn- 
ing decayed entirely from the time of the Restoration, 
for so sudden a change could not take place under 
any circumstances. I mean to date from that period 
the commencement of its decay, and the commence- 
ment of a value for a more popular and superficial 
kind of literature. At that period, indeed, we find 
the commencement of periodical works, the base 
and foundation of all superficial literature. He 
who is to publish daily, weekly, or monthly, can- 
not be expected to go beyond the surface, and what 
others do not demand from him, he ceases to demand 
from himself The connection of this country with 
France, and the value for the sparkling, but depth- 
less writers of that country and that period, may 
have led to the introduction of this species of litera- 
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ture, or at all events^ fostered and cherished it. It 
became gradually more easy to shine in the world of 
literature; and men who^ half a century before^ would 
hardly have presumed to form, far less to express an 
opinion, now assumed the office of leading the opi- 
nions of others. What could be more natural or 
necessary than that such men should soon arrive at 
despising what they had not hearts to value, or heads 
to understand, and that they should endeavour to 
attain in their own eyes, and in the eyes of others, to 
something like a triumph, by deriding what they 
would call the prejudices of those elder giants of 
literature, whose attainments they knew they should 
never equal, and whose thoughts they could not 
fathom. It is impossible, I think, for an impartial 
enquirer, even if unfavourable to Revelation, to 
affirm, that the writers against Revelation, who ap- 
peared at the end of the seventeenth, and beginning 
of the eighteenth century, in this country, (though 
perhaps superior to their continental brethren,) were 
entitled to consideration from any great ability, 
any depth of research, or any extent of learning. 

When men, like Toland, make the most serious 
problems in morals and religion the topics of conver- 
sation at the coffee-house, — when, like Chubb, they 
enter on such topics without a single advantage of 
education, and with a shameftil ignorance of every 
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thing necessary for the proper discussion of them, — 
when, like Collins, they do not hesitate to resort 
to dishonest trickery \ in order to support their 
cause, — we have, even previous to examination, a 
moral security that they are unfit to handle any 
question of interest to mankind. This impression is 
confirmed in the amplest manner, by the examination 
of their writings, which are without any deep 
thought. Without enquiring, indeed, whether their 
cause was a good or a bad one, all must allow, that 
their arguments were such as to do little credit to 
any cause, and that they are now only preserved from 
oblivion, by the ability of the replies which their 
works called forth. Let us cast a rapid glance 
over their objects ; and that I may not be supposed 
to misrepresent them, I will give the view of their 
opinions, which has been already given by a foreign 
writer of liberal opinions. 

Blount, says he, erected reason into the highest prin- 
ciple of all religion, and attacked certain positive doc- 
trines of Christianity. He compared Apollonius of 
Tyana, a Pythagorean philosopher, with Christ, and 
gave it to be understood, that the one had as much 
claim as the other from his divine mission and mira- 
cles. He said, however, that the religion of reason 

^ See the details Id Bishop Monk's Life of Bentley. 
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would work best in the world, if the seeds of Christ* 
ianity were cast abroad. 

Toland was led by an early dislike to the Roman 
Catholic faith, in which he was educated, to a long^ 
series of enquiries as to original Christianity and the 
Bible. He published a book in which he endea- 
voured to show that Christianity had no mysteries 
in it ; that it contained nothing, either above or con-* 
trary to reason ; and that no Christian doctrine could 
be called a mystery. By mysteries he meant partly 
things not unintelligible in themselves, but so coii-^ 
cealed by figures and ceremonies, that reason cannot 
penetrate into them, partly things which are incom-^ 
prehensible to human nature, and which therefore 
cannot be judged through our natural powers of 
mind. And he sought to prove that the doctrines 
of the Gospel were set forth clearly and popularly 
in the New Testament, and that none of them either 
go beyond our reason, or are such as could not be 
either invented or judged of by it. In a later work 
he explains his opinions on Christianity more clearly. 
Jesus Christ came not to lay a yoke of dogmas on men, 
but to give them precepts to ameliorate them, and 
to confirm and illustrate the eternal laws of nature. 
The faith which he requires is the conviction of one 
God, of the truth of the Gospel, and the determina- 
tion of the feelings and life to holiness. This pure. 
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simple doctrine^ is much disfigured by priests^ and 
overlaid with superstitious doctrines and ceremonies^ 
pious frauds and dogmas, incomprehensible and 
hurtful to morality, Jesus wished to reconcile 
Jews and heathens, by the worship of one God, but 
not to take away the Jewish law. The Jews were 
to keep it, but to look on the heathens as brethren ; 
the heathens were not to be bound to it, but were to 
avoid any thing offensive to the Jews, &c. 

Shaftesbury found ludicrous absurdities, and con-» 
sequently untruth, in many narrations of the New 
Testament, viz. in the miracles of our Lord^ in 
the Apostles and their writings. He attacked tbd 
Christian system of morals, and objected to it, that 
it contained only an interested, selfish system of vir- 
tue, depending on belief in revelation, and not pure 
and independent ; and that it said not a word of 
many duties and virtues. 

Collins attacked the evidences for the tnith and 
divinity of Christianity from miracles, on the ground 
that these could not make a thing true, and those 
from prophecy as to the Messiah, on the ground that 
most of those alleged by Jesus and his Apostles were 
misunderstood by them, and that many were not 
fulfilled in Christ. 

Tindal and Morgan were properly Christian ra« 
tionalists. The one sought to show that Christianity 
was as old as the creation, and a new annundatifii^ 
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of the religion of nature. This latter religion he 
highly extolled^ and declared that it was quite suffi- 
cient, and that reason was the judge over every reve- 
lation. The difference between natural and revealed 
religion was not in the contents, but in the form of its 
notification to the world. He spoke of Christianity 
as a religion of nature with respect, but attacked it as 
far as it pretended to be more, or was given out for 
more. He held the Bible to be obscure, and altoge- 
ther an unfit means for spreading and maintaining 
true religion among mankind. 

Morgan allowed to the Gospel the merit of having 
first brought to light the purest religion of nature. 
He called it a revelation as far as it has made known 
doctrines then new and unknown before. But he 
derived its doctrines from reason. He therefore 
used only internal evidence for its truth. He blamed 
Christ for assuming to be the Jewish Messiah, which 
he could not be, as he must have well known him- 
self. The Apostles, in his opinion, differed from one 
another in the most important doctrines. 

Chubb found in the Bible much that is immoral 
and irreligious, and he objected to it as having been 
the cause of much that is wicked ; strifes without 
end, schisms, persecutions, wars, and errors. He 
rejected altogether all notion of the authenticity 
and credibility of our Gospels, and maintained that 
we have no authentic, unfalsified account of Christ. 
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He could find no rule by which to examine the 
divinity of the so called Revelations. The sum of 
the doctrines of our Lord seemed to him to consist in 
this^ that man can be acceptable to God only by 
following the law of nature^ and that if he bettered 
his nature by conforming to it^ he might depend on 
God's help, and that there is a future state of retri- 
bution. He found much to blame in the morality 
of the Gospel. He considers the command to love 
our enemies and to endure evil patiently, as far 
beyond the strength of man, and the forbidding of 
oaths as positively pernicious, as oaths produce more 
confidence among mankind. To the apostles he 
ascribes many of the errors which spring from 
Judaism ^ 

Now in reflecting on the objections contained in 
these various works, we cannot, I think, fail to feel 
that ingenuity is the very highest praise which can 
be allotted to them — that they cannot pretend to any 
thing like an enlarged view of the subject on which 
they treat, and that they all fail to impress the 
reader with any admiration of their authors' range 
of learning, or depth of thought. It never occurred, 
for example, to one of these persons to enquire whe- 
ther Christianity is such a religion as is suited to 

^ See Staiidlin'sGeschichte der Rationalismus, pp* 110 — 115. 
28. ; :; 
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the nature, wants, and requirements of mankind. 
Yet without a consideration of that point, how can 
an enquirer, who professes to appeal to reason alone, 
affect to do justice to his case ? Can we again feel 
any respect for the reasoning powers of one who 
objects to Christianity because it has been the cause 
of many persecutions^ much strife, and much con* 
troversy ? Can we, after fair consideration of 
the Gospel, listen with any thing but impa-, 
tience, to those who have convinced themselves, or 
would fain convince us^ that the New Testament 
contains nothing beyond the truths of natural reli- 
gion ? Can any man, whether believer or unbeliever, 
fail to perceive that a writer who could discern no 
difference between the evidence for the miracles of 
our Lord, and those of Apollonius, must have been 
singularly ill qualified to judge of evidence at all ; 
and still more, that he who could not discern the 
distinctive character of the Christian miracles, must 
have been wholly unfit for the discussion of such 
important subjects ? Can any man again, whether 
Christian or infidel, believe that Shaftesbury could 
be sincere in describing Christian morality as founded 
on selfishness ; or, if he can, can he think it worth 
while to pay even a moment's attention to the 
assertions of one so incapable of discerning the clear- 
est truth ? 

Many of the subjects which engage our thoughts 
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in religion, are no doubt such as to lead the anxious 
and thoughtfiil mind to turn to that period when 
'* in His light we shall see light ;" and the diffi- 
culties which are felt by a thoughtful, pious, and 
humble^minded man, can excite no feelings but 
those of sympathy. But neither sympathy nor 
respect can be felt for the doubts of men, who, while 
they are ill informed on any subject, ill qualified to 
judge for themselves, and incapable of guiding 
others, assume the discharge of all these offices 
without hesitation, and propose difficulties, some of 
which arise simply from perverseness, and some sim- 
ply from ignorance. While I am ready to admit 
the acuteness of more than one of these writers, 
especially of Collins, I cannot say that I find much 
besides to respect, and I cannot but be strongly im- 
pressed with the conviction, that under the existence 
of a sounder literature, or at least in the non-exist- 
ence of a light and depthless literature \ such men, 
with such preparation, would never have ventured 
to write, or would never have gained attention. It 

^ The age following the Revolution, is described by the highly 
gifted authors of Guesses at Truth, (vol. i. p. 287) as '* an age of 
superficial, disjointed, broken thought, when the work of cutting 
off the present from the past began, and men first took it into 
their heads that all the evil in the world was the result, not of 
their own worthlessness and vices, but of what their ancestors 
had done or established.*' 

c2 
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is their number and the degree of attention which 
they appear to have excited, together with the sud- 
denness of their appearance, which alone give them 
now a claim to consideration ; for although they 
have undoubtedly gone through almost the whole 
round of infidel objections, there is not one of the 
questions which they discuss, on which, however 
important it may be, it is not lost time to examine 
their arguments. In the brief notice which has 
been taken of them here, my only aim has been to 
point out the superficial nature of their objections, 
and so to connect them with the superficial literature 
which was then springing up in the country. Should 
the reader coincide in the justice of this view, he 
will perhaps be more disposed, from having taken it, 
to go along with me, in the view which I am about 
to take of our present condition. 

For we must now turn from the consideration of 
generations which are passed away, to that in which 
we live, and proceed in the first place to mark out 
those of its features which are likely to affect reli- 
gious belief. 

No one can be blind to the restless activity and 
the energy of exertion which are displayed in the 
present age, and which distinguish it in a remark- 
able degree from the preceding century. The con- 
trast is indeed so great, that a careless observer 
might be tempted to compare the present renewal 
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of intellectual life with that which took place at the 
close of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth 
century, " The labours and the results were not/' 
says a valuable writer of our own day \ in speak- 
ing of the period to which I allude, *' as in former 
times, partial and limited ; the mind begun to act 
with an universality, and with an emulous diversity, 
which preceding ages had never equally witnessed. 
In science, in art, in war, in literature, in mechanical 
inventions, in navigation, in civil polity, and in a more 
diffused and elaborate education, as well as on the 
venerated topics of religion and its establishments, 
individuals from every class of life, and in every 
region on the continent, emerged into notice from 
their activity, their improvements, their speculations, 
and their discoveries. The intellectual principle, 
which animates and guides the human frame, dis- 
played in all things an excited and investigating 
curiosity, awakening from the sleep of its former 
contentedness, and never to be deadened or satiated 
again." 

The features which are here marked out, bear a 
strong family resemblance to those of the present 
day. But as in one of two individuals, the general 
outline of whose features is strikingly alike, we find 
a delightful, and in the other a disgusting expression, 

* Sharon Turner's Hist, of Edw. VI. vol. iii. p. 2. 
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from the omission or introduction of some peculiar 
feature ; so is it with the two ages of which we speak. 
In the earlier of the two, though arts, and science, 
and commerce received a strong impulse, and occu- 
pied a large share of men's thoughts and interest, a 
far larger was enjoyed by pursuits of a higher nature, 
to which we are comparatively indifferent. At that 
time literature burst forth with a splendour which 
no preceding age had perhaps surpassed, and none 
since have equalled. Not only did that generation 
produce men whose immortal works have ever 
since maintained, and will in all probability ever 
maintain, an influence over mankind ; but the 
currents into which the intellectual activity of the 
age dispersed itself were healthful, and wholesome, 
and purifying, and elevating. The study of classical 
literature at that time opened to the mind of the 
student all that was profound in thought, and all 
that was attractive in imagination. It presented 
to them standards in eloquence, in poetry, in the 
drama, in history, and in philosophy, which it was 
obvious nothing but the severest and most laborious 
study could enable them to attain. The desire 
to attain to the excellence thus presented to the 
mind, and the sense entertained of the necessity of 
severe study for that purpose, gave rise to the many 
noble institutions which have ever since been an 
ornament and a blessing to the country, by affording 

2 
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to the learned and studious a shelter from the bustle 
and distractions of the world, where they might pur- 
sue at leisure the studies which elevate their own 
minds, and benefit the world at large. It was a 
matter of great rejoicing, that at a period of such 
remarkable activity of mind, and of such interest in 
literature, only models of high excellence, even in 
their external form, were presented to mankind, as 
they effectually discouraged all mere pretenders. The 
very desire to attain to harmony or beauty of style; 
and the time necessarily spent in attaining that object, 
secured the world from a deluge of crude and shallow 
conceptions, and secured for every work undertaken 
a consideration and a delay which would render it 
creditable to its author and profitable to its readers. 
But not literature alone, in this healthful state, was 
producing inestimable benefits to mankind, but the 
arts which awaken and educe that sense of the 
beautiful and of the sublime which has been im* 
planted in the human heart, had then almost mira- 
culously burst into a new life, with all the bloom, and 
beauty, and vigour of youth, and all the perfection of 
maturer age. All that could charm, ennoble, and 
elevate, the mind, was then exhibited to the delighted 
and astonished view in the creations of painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture. And above all there was a 
commencing study of Scripture itself, a deep and 
sincere devotion of the highest and noblest minds to 
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Christianity, an undoubting confidence in its truth, 
a sense of its importance^ a zeal in its service. Time, 
thought, study, and research were given to the con- 
sideration of its doctrines, and profound and fervent 
piety, as it characterised most of the eminent men 
of this period, so it enlarged and elevated their minds, 
and made them more capacious of remote and diffi- 
cult truths. These things, on the one hand, regu- 
lated the impetuous movements of the advancing 
intellect, gave steadiness and solidity to its effi)rts, 
threw into them elements of an enduring and im- 
perishable as well as of an elevating nature ; and on 
the other, the eminent philosophers and divines of 
this day were themselves stimulated, cheered, and 
exalted, by all that was going on in other quarters, 
in this mighty movement of the human mind. 

But now, where do we find any of the elements 
of which we have just spoken ? There is indeed 
a mighty movement of the human mind. Vast 
advances have been made in physical science ; vast 
progress in gaining dominion over matter, and 
rendering it subservient to the uses of man ; vast 
activity and energy in promoting every scheme likely 
to conduce to the prosperity of commerce, or the 
increased splendour and luxury of social life. All 
this is readily and freely admitted. But then let us 
enquire, where is the healthful and wholesome litera- 
ture, the love of it, and the unremitting labour 
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in its cause ; where the profound contemplation of 
the mighty minds of antiquity, where is the elevat- 
ing devotion to the great arts of painting and sculp- 
ture, where the profound thinkers on those subjects 
which concern the eternal interests and the impe- 
rishable part of man ? 

These questions will be best answered by that 
survey which we have proposed to take of those 
features of the existing condition of society, which 
are most likely to aflFect religious belief. 

They are unhappily many in number and serious 
in character. Among them I shall select for par- 
ticular notice, the numberless and distracting ob- 
jects of pursuit — and, (as will be shown) the conse- 
quent power of the periodical press, its condition, 
and that of the popular literature of the country — 
the departments of intellectual research most in 
favour — the direction of all pursuits to utility — the 
establishment of expediency as the rule of right — 
the strange indifference as to the principles which 
guide the conduct of those among whom we live. 

In looking to these severally, I am inclined to 
believe, that- there is no particular in which the 
present age stands more in contrast with preceding 
ones, than in the multiplicity of objects which it 
pursues. Every known department of science is now 
cultivated with eagerness, and supplies a fund of oc- 
cupation to those who pursue it ; while fresh depart- 
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ments are every day marked out for investigation. In 
these, of course, the collection of facts on which a 
theory may safely be built, is, and must be for along 
time, the grand object. They who have been engaged 
in such collection, know full well how entirely it 
exhausts all their time and energies. It is almost 
unnecessary to add, that where so many departments 
of science are matters of public interest, and where 
so many public objects are pursued, the very endea- 
vour to keep up with the age, and to gain such a 
degree of information as may enable a man even to 
appreciate the genius, the labours, and the progress of 
his contemporaries, on the one hand, and to keep 
his place in society on the other, will consume a vast 
portion of time, which, to say the least, under other 
circumstances might be far more profitably spent in 
thought more concentrated, and in researches of 
more defined character and object. 

It is often melancholy to watch the utter destruc- 
tion which this system causes in minds capable of 
better things, — capable, sometimes, of the very high- 
est range of intellectual exertion. A young man^ 
perhaps, of great powers and great energy, dazzled 
by the variety of stimulating and interesting objects 
presented to his notice, and unable to resist the 
temptation which they offer, engages in the consi- 
deration of several, without leaving himself time to 
become really master of one, or to derive the bene« 
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fits which are to be derived from the full and patient 
consideration of any subject. He writes where he 
should be reading and thinkings is compelled and 
accustomed to satisfy himself with rapid, cursory, 
superficial, and indistinct views of every subject which 
comes before him ; and exhausts all his resources 
and energies of mind, at the time when he should 
be recruiting the one and strengthening the other. 
When a man begins this course, and wastes all his 
energies in writing hasty papers and articles for jour- 
nals, at five-and-twenty, what can be expected of 
him at five-and-thirty, except that his case should be 
hopeless, his mind gone, and himself useless for any 
good or great purpose ? 

But this is not all. With the increase of popula- 
tion and multiplication of pursuits, has sprung up a 
variety of business for every man in any public situ- 
ation, which engrosses almost all his time and 
thoughts. Some of the objects which this business 
embraces, are undoubtedly most praiseworthy ; and 
from others it would be impossible to retire without 
great inconvenience, and even great mischief. Every 
day, for example, produces some new society or new 
institution for purposes of education, public improve- 
ment, charity, or comfort, to which it is expected 
and almost demanded, that every public man should 
give time and attention. The number of these 
societies, committees, and institutions, is such that 
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their calls on the time of public men are most 
serious and distressing^ and present a real impedi- 
ment to the pursuance of any severe or laborious 
study \ 

^ On no class does this press more seriously than on the 
clergy, from whom, under other circumstances, it may be but 
reasonable to expect, that sound literature should receive the 
most effectual aid and encouragement. But when they who have 
most ability are selected for situations, entailing on the possessor 
a constant series of active duties, it would be absurd to expect that 
they can desert those duties, to give themselves up to study, and 
it is unjust to complain of them for not doing what it is morally 
impossible they should do. Yet let a candid examiner see 
what place, even under these circumstances, clergy, even ac- 
tively employed clergy, hold in the literature of the country, 
and then say whether they do not produce at least as much as 
can possibly be expacted from them. I notice this point, be- 
cause among other calumnies to which the clergy are now exposed 
from malevolent persons, it is the fashion to talk of their ineffi- 
ciency in literature. Thus a writer in the Foreign Quarterly 
Review (No. X. p. 697, in an article on Matter's Gnosticism, the 
extraordinary ignorance of which amply proved how well he was 
justified in speaking with contempt of any man, or any body of 
men) declares that the English clergy write nothing but " ordi- 
nary sermons and religious tracts, adapted for temporary pur- 
poses." The following list comprises some of the most distin- 
guished names of the day- yet it is far from a full list of the 
authors of note among the clergy of our time. 

It relates, it will be observed, not only lo the studies peculiar 
to the clergy, but to Poetry, History and Biography, Science in 
its various departments, Antient Literature, and Philology. 

I vionld name then, (observing this order) Mr. Crabbe, Mr 
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Our great poet, in speaking of France, has charac- 
terised it as a country where there has been for many 
years, " equally a want of books and men." Our 
condition is but too much the same, but from other 
causes, and especially from that of which I have just 
spoken. The men with us who have the highest 
principles, and most extended views, are but too 
often so engaged in the details, the necessary details 
of daily business, that they will pass away from the 

Millman, . Mr. Soames, Dr. Nares, the late Archdeacon Coxe, 
Mr. Forster, Dr. Miller, Professors Buckland, Sedgwick, 
Whewell, Henslow, Bishop Brinkley, Dr. Lardner, Mr. Coney- 
beare, Mr. Kirby *, Mr. Malthus, Professor Gaisford, Bishops 
Blomfield, Monk, Kaye, Copleston, and Burgess, Dr. Maltby, 
and in other departments of literature, Dr. Nares again. Dr. 
Whately. 

I may add, that no body of men have contributed more than 
the clergy to the information acquired by visiting foreign coun- 
tries ; that (to pass in silence the well-known names of Mr. 
Walpole, Mr. Hughes, and others) probably the most popular 
book of travels ever written, is the work of a clergyman, my 
lamented friend, the late Dr. Clarke. 

In Divinity itself, to pick out only a few, let me mention 
Archbishops Magee and Lawrence, Bishops Van Mildert, Jebb, 
Kaye, and Sumner, Professor Burton, Mr. Greswell, Dr. Shut- 
tleworth, Mr. Hales, and Dean Graves. 



* This gentleman's work is probably the most popular on the subject of Na- 
tural History, which has appeared since White's Selbome, written also by a 
clergyman. 
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world, leaving no memorial of their genius and their 
knowledge behind them, and will be forgotten in a 
few years after their death. 

It is curious to trace the successive steps by which 
the tone of society and of public feeling is affected. 
Where a little knowledge of so many points is requi- 
site, two consequences obviously follow. The one 
is, that there can hardly be any profound literature * ; 
the other that there must be a popular literature ; 
a literature which shall supply in an easy and ready 
way such a portion of information, as is necessary 
for the daily purposes of daily life. Such a litera- 
ture we have in an eminent degree in the present 
day, and we have scarcely any other. Short histo- 
ries, short treatises on every subject of science, and 
familiar explanations of every thing that is difficult, 
issue in vast abundance from the press — and the 
demand for them proves but too well, that there is 
either little time, or little taste, for any thing of a 
superior nature. 

But it would be comparatively well, if the plague 

stopped here, and if men descended to no lower, 

more shallow or more defiled source, for the nourish- 
ment which they seek. But in good truth, a large 

* ** Philosophy cannot raise the commonalty up to her level ; if 
she is to become popular, she must sink to theirs/' Guesses at 
Truth, 1. p. 295. 
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portion of the public is supplied with all it knows 
by the periodical press, the monthly, the weekly, the 
daily purveyors and distributors of intellectual food, 
for the reading public. They who cannot read a 
volume, however small, may find courage or time 
for an article in a journal ; and they whose digestion 
is too weak for the articles of a journal, find their 
appropriate meal in the articles of a newspaper. 
Men go to these works to have their feelings roused, 
their passions stimulated, their vanity flattered, their 
indolence of mind conciliated, and to gain what they 
mistake for information. The principle too on which 
these works are written is a very artful and very 
curious one. 

They are written on the assumption, that the 
reader's education and knowledge are such as to 
make him competent to judge of every matter, human 
and divine, and to solve every problem in legislation, 
politics, and religion. In these publications, such 
problems are perpetually proposed, and matters, on 
which the wisest and most thoughtful men have 
found the utmost difiSculty in deciding to their own 
satisfaction, and which they never allowed themselves 
to approach but when they had stored their minds 
with vast information, exercised them by patient 
thought, and opened them to general and compre- 
hensive views, are decided at once and peremptorily, 
by men of limited views, limited knowledge, and 
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violent passions. But this is not the worst. If these 
men decided as if ex cathedra, and on the assump- 
tion that they were in some marvellous manner con- 
stituted judges of all the profound and perplexing 
problems of the world, they would at once fall into 
the contempt and neglect which they deserve. But 
they not only speak as if they were qualified to 
discuss such questions, but as if their readers were 
qualified to decide on them, and they accordingly 
appeal to their readers as competent judges and 
arbiters on these mighty questions. It is, indeed, 
obviously their interest to enlist the readers on whom 
they depend for gain, on their side ; and they cannot 
take a shorter method than by the use of that prac- 
tical flattery which finds its way to each man's heart, 
with a facility proportioned to the absurdity of ad- 
dressing it to him. 

What can be a more hopeless state of the mind 
than this — to be ignorant and incapable of the 
labour of thought, to be persuaded that we are 
wise, and so turned away from the only hope of 
cure, to have all our pride fostered, and our evil 
passions increased by practical flattery, and by find- 
ing ourselves appealed to as competent to decide 
on every remote and difficult question, and thus to 
be abused into the belief of every falsehood, and 
every wickedness, which our flatterers desire to im- 
pose on us ? This is, indeed, a lamentable state — - 
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and to a great extent it is the state of the public 
mind in England at the present day. But the pic- 
ture is not complete, if we only look at what con- 
cerns the intellect. Let us see how the case stands 
as to the benefit or injury done to the taste and 
moral feelings by the periodical literature of the day. 
While I freely admit, that occasionally writers of 
higher talent and better feelings contribute to the 
journals, I may safely appeal to every candid judge 
to decide, whether the greater portion of their 
contents is not equally injurious to the taste and 
to the heart. Sometimes the writers aim at eflFect 
by exaggeration of language absolutely ludicrous, 
sometimes by detestable flippancy ; and they have 
unhesitating recourse, if they wish to produce a 
laugh, to a vulgar slang, which before the present 
day would never have been admitted into conversa- 
tion, far less into writing. Any means, in short, are 
resorted to, to produce effect. Like a painter who 
is contented to catch the eye for the moment, by the 
brilliance of his colouring, without any regard to 
truth, these writers seem to think that they are at 
liberty to exhaust language and feelings in producing 
striking lights and shadows, careless how far their 
pictures may resemble the sober truth, or produce 
the effect, which, to a healthy mind, may be derived 
from regarding the whole complex of human life and 
liuman society in its every day dress. 

D 
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But not only is the taste degraded^ but the moral 
feelings are injured^ by this class of writers. How 
can men be daily and hourly conversant with viru- 
lence^ with arrogance, with sensuality^ and derive 
no evil from its ^contact ? We may feed an animal 
with madder till its bones are red ; and if the daily 
nourishment of our hearts and minds be slander^ 
party views, hatred, and sensuality, we shall, beyond 
all question, inflict a deep and deadly stain upon our 
moral nature. Yet this is the food which we derive 
ourselves from the papers and journals which crowd 
our tables, and which we unhesitatingly present to 
our children. What we see and practise every day, 
ceases to shock and astonish us. But when another 
and a better state of things arises, it will hardly be 
believed, that Christians, that fathers, allowed such 
brutal pictures of brutal profligacy, as are found in 
the daily papers, to be put into the hands of their 
sons and their daughter3, to corrupt and defile the 
young heart with the knowledge of vice. It will 
hardly be believed, that a state of things existed, in 
which, to satisfy a jaded and unhealthy appetite, the 
journals, even the literary journals of the day, were 
crowded with the personal histories of retired and 
unobtrusive men, who were dragged before the 
public, to give amusement to a morbid and disgust- 
ing state of the public mind and feelings. It will 
hardly be believed, that for a long series of years. 
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under the pretence of giving due chastisement to 
folly or to dullness^ the most virulent hatred, the 
most bitter and truculent personalities, found a place 
in the literary journals, and a greedy reception in 
the "Reading Public'' of England — that the only 
question was, who was to be next gibbeted, who next 
insulted, injured, and held up to scorn and contempt, 
who was to be the next victim of a system, based in 
a love of lucre, and nourished by the most abomin- 
able hard-heartedness and bitterness of feelings. 
Sometimes, no doubt, the shaft might be well aimed, 
and thus opportunity might be given to the defenders 
of such a systeili, to make a stand in its favour. 
But no calm observer of the public mind can hesitate 
to say, on which side the balance has inclined, or 
refrain from deploring the sad effects which have 
arisen from that series of unexampled attacks on men, 
not books, which commenced with the commence- 
ment of the Edinburgh Review, and has been fol- 
lowed up with equally bad feelings, though rarely with 
equal talents, by the whole host of journals which 
have followed in its train. These works have sown 
deep and wide the seeds of an inveterate and habi- 
tual predilection for the language of hatred and 
contumely, and of an ungoverned appetite for abuse 

and defamation. 

But we must not dwell further on this subject, 

however important, but proceed to a co^ndideration 

D 2 
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of the subjects which most excite the interest and the 
energies of the public mind. 

We may first observe, that it is curious to see 
how large a portion of the works which issue from 
the public press relate to matters of finance and 
conunerce, and with what eager vehemence these 
subjects, in themselves so dry and unattractive, 
and attractive only as they affect our pecuniary 
interests, are discussed. Then come stimulant 
novels and still more stimulant poetry ; — ^novels 
which, because they exhibit with some cleverness 
and some truth, the evanescent caprices and whinas 
of fashionable life, are spoken of as displaying and 
giving great insight into human nature — and poetry, 
which in several very notorious instances, instead of 
fulfilling its high and legitimate destiny, has been 
mischievous beyond all imagination, by addressing 
itself wholly and solely to the senses, by conferring 
on base and sensual passion the honour which be- 
longs to love, and by thus corrupting and defiling the 
young and innocent heart. 

But for how many years has the pursuit of phy- 
sical science been the favourite, one had almost 
said, the exclusive pursuit, of great minds in this 
country. The series of discoveries in its various 
branches has, doubtless, been so brilliant, as well as 
so important, that the man of science may be 
almost excused for having pursued his labours under 
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something of the same romantic feeling which 
carried Columbus across the trackless ocean of 
discovery, for having watched for the end of these 
enquiries, as for the catastrophe of an interest- 
ing tale, for waiting with almost feverish restless- 
ness, for the moment when nature should disclose 
to him some of her most deep and hidden mysteries. 
It is, indeed, curious to observe the effect which this 
has had, even on sober-minded men — to see how 
highly the mind is wrought up by habit to a love of 
wonders, and led to indulge in infinite expectations, 
in anticipation of marvellous and entire changes of the 
whole existing order of things, and of every relation 
of mankind to inanimate nature, and to one another. 
So powerful has been the feeling on this point, 
(in perfect analogy with the feverish state of the 
moral temperament which results from a long 
continuation of great political events, and which 
renders the mind dissatisfied with the ordinary course 
of things,) that at the present moment there is a 
loud and violent outcry raised against the scientific 
men of the day, because they have not discovered, 
and are not discovering, fast enough \ 

Of the effects of the pursuit of physical science 
on the mind, much has been said on both sides, 

* See Mr. Babbage's work' on the Decline of Science, and 
recent articles on the subject in the Quarterly and Westminster 
Reviews. 
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with, perhaps, a little exaggeration on both. In 
good truth, it is almost as vain a thing to en* 
quire a priori what effects the addiction to any 
particular pursuit will have on mankind, if the 
enquiry is meant to apply to all periods and all cir- 
cumstances, as it would be to pursue the science of 
projectiles without paying attention to the resistance 
of the air. Early habits of thought, feeling, and 
study, previous education, the tendencies and general 
feelings of the age, will produce such immense modi- 
fications, that what might be quite - true in one ex- 
ample, would be wholly untrue in another. We can 
come to no satisfactory conclusion in any case, 
without a knowledge of all the circumstances, and 
especially without knowing what counterpoises to 
this or any other pursuit under examination may 
exist in other studies of the day. When, on a former 
occasion, I ventured to speak on this subject, I did 
not presume to look farther than the present hour. 
The apprehensions which I expressed, as to the 
probable effects of the study of physical science in 
our own day, arose from my conviction, that there 
was not a due counterpoise in other wholesome and 
invigorating studies, and that it was becoming ex- 
clusively the occupation of the most powerful minds 
amongst us. Supposing the fact to be so, we are no 
longer without elements for forming a judgment 
on its probable effects. Notwithstanding the ob- 

2 
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servations which an acute writer ^ has made on this 
pointy I cannot bring myself to conisider those effects 
as likely to be favourable. He justly states, that 
the objective and subjective sciences are not neces-» 
sarily opposed to each other^^that they will (I 
should have rather said may) often increase at the 
same time and in the same proportion — and that 
there is not any real opposition in the ends for which 
they are pursued — that if there is no improvement 
of the logical powers of the understanding from the 
pursuit of physical studies^ this arises from a 
wretched method of instruction, and that by due 
skill, the direct and reflective benefits of such studies 
will be secured together. Supposing all this to be 
fully conceded, before he could convict me of error 
for speaking as I did, he must show that amongst us 
the objective and subjective sciences are not set in 
opposition by those who pursue the first, and that 
there has not been manifested practically as well 
as theoretically by those persons almost a contempt 
for the second, and for the ends at which they aim ; 
that these two classes of science have increased toge- 
ther and in the same proportion among us — that there 

* British Critic, i. p. 207, The Critic should have done me 
the justice to read the title of the work on which he commented. 
He would then have seen, that I expressly undertook to speak of 
prevalent opinions. 
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has been a great improvement of the logical powers 
of the understanding among the distinguished votaries 
of science in the present day^ — and that, by their pre- 
sent system, they secure the direct and reflective be- 
nefits of their studies. For if it be true, that science, 
as now pursued, in great measure occupies and fills 
up men's thoughts to the exclusion of other things, 
then the consequences which I have elsewhere stated, 
will, I think, follow. It is true, undoubtedly, that 
mathematical studies are admirably adapted for 
sharpening and strengthening the mind. But it is 
vain to argue this in defence of them, if they alone 
occupy men's minds, and are so unreasonably exalted 
as to cast all other pursuits into obscurity, and it is 
still more vain to urge it in behalf of those studies of 
which I now speak, where the logical powers of the 
mind are not so directly called forth— where all does 
not depend on them — where much is tentative and 
empirical — much conjectural — much dependent on 
ingenuity and acuteness, rather than on general and 
comprehensive views. This last objection, however, 
is of a different nature. The principal one is the ab- 
sorbing nature of the study of physical science. A 
few master minds may perhaps be able to embrace 
together with it the higher and more important 
studies of man, his nature, his hopes, and interests, 
temporal and eternal ; and so to prepare themselves 
for the discharge of their duties in society. But 
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these will be few indeed ; and most of those who are 
occupied in science, when they are compelled to 
attend to the state, progress, and prospects of 
society, or tempted to the consideration, by the ex- 
citing and inflaming interests which such a state of 
things as the present awakens, will come to the con- 
sideration as ignorant as children of all that expe- 
rience and history, on the one hand, and the know- 
ledge of man, on the other, could teach ; lending 
themselves to the promotion of the first crude and 
mischievous theory which may catch their imagina- 
tions, ignorant of the necessary connection between 
opinions and actions, ignorant of the real origin and 
of the influence of the institutions of their country 
on its happiness, ignorant of what has produced its 
happiness or caused its misery, and ready, in their 
ignorance, to enter on any untried course of change 
or chance, which may sound well to the ear. 

I must now notice the rage for utility ^ as the 
phrase is, which characterises the present day. 
Nothing is to be thought of, valued, studied, or 
desired, but what is useful. If we had not other 
means of ascertaining the intention of those who 
cherish and foster this demand, and a sufficiently clear 
and practical exposition of their principles, we might 
be tempted to ask, whether they are deceiving them- 
selves by a phrase. To propose, for example, to gain 
knowledge, because it is useful, without defining for 
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what it is useful^ is in itself absurd. It is^ in a 
word^ purposing to make that an end^ which, by its 
very name, professes to be a means to some other 
end. We use in common parlance the phrase^ an 
tLsefid hook^ or an useful maehiney but it is always 
with a tacit reference to some particular end or 
object. And it cannot, I think, be doubted, that 
they who clamour loudest for what is useful, make a 
tacit reference to an end, which, perhaps, a pre* 
tended philosopher would hardly think it dignified 
to avow. They consider, in short, usefulness and 
money-value very much the same thing. That 
which is profitable is useful, and it is more or less 
useful according to the money it will bring in. 
Every thing is viewed through the medium of the 
market ; and no ingenuity could devise a principle 
better calculated to debase and degrade mankind, and 
to destroy all the qualities by which God has sought 
to raise them above the level of the beasts that 
perish. If the political economists of the present 
day had no other sin against the public good to 
answer for, but the establishment of the sovereignty 
of money, theirs would still be a fearful account to 
render. They have themselves chosen this base idol 
to worship, for it was not necessarily presented to 
them by the science which they profess to cultivate. 

Where the expedient again has been adopted as a 
sufficient and guiding principle, it will not allow any 
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sharers of its dominion. The very erection of such a 
principle, in truth, is in so many words a renunciation 
of allegiance to every other. We may attempt to 
make other principles harmonize with one another, — r 
we may try, for example, to reconcile the contending 
claims of mercy and justice ; but he, whose first enquiry 
as to a specific act, is, whether it will he useful, has 
already precluded himself from enquiring whether it 
be right. In adopting the principle of expediency, 
we must in candour suppose, that he satisfied himself, 
that, on the whole, what is expedient, is right, and 
that he thus paid his homage, his sufficient homage, 
to the principle of virtue. If he believes this to be 
so, he is bound, by very solemn ties, never to allow 
any consideration to influence his conduct, as to any 
specific act, except the one consideration, whether it 
is expedient. Now without returning to ground so 
often trodden, as the dispute, whether the principle 
which asserts that what is expedient is right, is 
trustworthy in regard to the good of mankind in 
general ^ I may be allowed to say, that in relation 
to individuals who are rarely able to extend their views 
very far, the natural effect of acting on this principle 
must be to degrade all their notions, and make all 
their feelings selfish. They have voluntarily excluded 

* See Coleridge's Second Lay Sermonyp. 69 — 71, and an ad- 
mirable paper in the Friend. 
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themselves from any consideration of the dictates of 
honour^ magnanimity^ generosity, kindness, or any 
other of the qualities which most distinguish and 
dignify mankind. 

Another leading feature of the day is an entire 
indifference to the tenor of men's principles. It is 
reckoned a mark of candour and liberality not to be 
shocked or offended by the avowal of any principles, 
however monstrous, but to allow fair play, as it were, 
to all opinions, and to shew an entire impartiality 
to those who hold them. 

This arises from more than one cause. There is 
a good and an evil, a right and a wrong, side to 
every question — and on questions of moment we are 
not left without the means of deciding between them. 
Real candour will lead us to use those means, and to 
make our decision. When it is made, we cannot, if 
our minds be in a healthy state, remain indifferent 
any longer; we cannot dare to say, that we are 
indifferent to right and wrong. But the indolence of 
mind which oppresses us all, makes the coming to 
this decision a process too troublesome to be contem- 
plated without aversion. Rather than attain to the 
reality of wisdom by a troublesome process, men are 
contented with the appearance of it, which is attained, 
as they fancy, by what they consider as a philosophic 
indifference, and which they can certainly thus attain 
without any trouble at all. The same indolence 
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of mind operates disadvantageously also in another 
way. The careful and studious investigation of his- 
tory^ the tracing events to their causes^ as far as we 
are able^ would teach us the extreme importance of 
opinions^ and would shew us^ that even on the lower 
ground of expediency and self-interest^ it is not a 
matter of indifference what opinions men hold, 
that it is contrary to the truth to suppose^ that in a 
vast proportion of instances, speculation does not 
lead to action^ that consequently it manifests a 
strange blindness to our own good, and to the good 
of society, not to enquire what actions are likely to 
spring from the principles which men maintain, what 
actions have sprung from them, and to put on them 
accordingly the mark of our decided approbation or 
reprobation '. 

But we now con^e to another topic of vital inter-' 
est, the consideration not of the faults^ but of the 
omissions and deficiencies in our present intellectual 
condition. It is a melancholy reflection^ that we 

^ The Abbe de la Mennais, a brilliant but intemperate writer, 
has a chapter of considerable ability on this point. It is 
the first of his <^ Essai sur Tindifierence en matidre de la Reli- 
gion.'* There can be little need to guard the reader against M. 
de la Mennais*s views, when, in this very chapter, (the ablest, I 
think, of all which I have read,) he maintains, that Europe was 
advancing to perfection under his church, when its progress was 
checked by the Reformation. 
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suffer as much from what we have not^ as from 
what we have. It must be always unsafe to speak 
dogmatically on such a subject^ and to speak from 
theory^ without a reference to facts. But in the 
present case^ the suggestions of our reason are con- 
firmed by the state of things around us. Our rea- 
son, I mean, would suggest to us, after a fair con- 
sideration of the powers of man, that, fitted as he is 
for contemplation, and for the discussion and con- 
sideration, if not for the decision, of moral and meta- 
physical questions, the most important to his destiny, 
and therefore the most worthy of his attention, his in- 
tellectual frame will not be in a healthy condition, if 
denied this exercise and nourishment. If man is 
confined for ever to practical questions, to the 
problems of the day or the hour, and involved in all 
the passions and prejudices which surround them, if 
the present, and the expedient, and the useful alone, 
are for ever in his thoughts, can it be expected with 
any show of reason, that his views shall be enlarged, 
his powers of contemplation exalted, his prejudices 
diminished, or that he shall attain to that elevation 
of views, of thoughts, and of feelings, which alone 
can secure the calm and complete, and therefore the 
only worthy view, of things ? And without it is he 
what he ought to be ? is he in possession of more 
than half of his intellectual life ? Now, unfortu- 
nately, it may be said, with perfect truth, that the 
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present literature of England affords no exercise^ far 
less any inducement to such habits of thought as I 
have spoken of. If we required a stimulus for the 
sensual portion of our nature, we might find it amply 
in those works of poetry and fiction, which abound 
among us, which live in no world beyond the world 
of sense, and which are addressed to the eye, the 
ear^ and the feelings. If we wished to form the 
habit of quick and acute judgment of men and 
things, we might do much towards attaining our 
object, by a diligent study of the political and con- 
troversial works of the day ; but when we go much 
beyond this, we find nothing to satisfy the cravings 
of the mind. I ventured some years ago to make 
a statement on this subject^ though with another 
view ; and haying seen no reason to doubt the cor- 
rectness of the statement then made, I shall repeat 
it here, as intimately connected with the subject. 

" First of alU then, whenever inordinate thirst for 
wealth exists^ it is reasonable to suppose, that the 
knowledge which wilhbe most highly prized, will be 
that which most contributes to its increase. And 
accordingly it is beyond all question, that of far, very 
£ar the greater portion of that knowledge, for which 
men at present labour, the only object is its imme- 
diate utility, and the return which it will make. The 
country which once, within a few years, produced 
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and gloried in a More^ a Norrb^ a Cudworth^ and a 
Stillingfleety must blush to confess^ that she can 
hardly name, among all her sons, more than a single 
Metaphysical or Ethical student. That scholarship 
of the higher class possesses only a bare and dubious 
existence; that pure literature shares the same 
neglect ; and that every department of intellectual 
research, which requires time, and thought, and pa- 
tience, without efficacy or prospect of immediate 
advantage, is rejected with a vehemence of anger, 
and branded as visionary. On the other hand, the 
grand object of pursuit is the knowledge of the ma- 
terial universe, as tending most directly to add to the 
conveniences and comforts of life, and to bestow im- 
mediate reward on those whose sagacity leads them 
to discovery themselves, or to profit by the discoveries 
of others \*' 

Before I go further, I must beg to introduce 
extracts from two writers, between whom and myself 
there cannot be the shadow of a connection. '^ The 
intellect of that nation (England) is turned now to 
what are called practical and useful subjects. Phy^ 
sical science goes forward ; and what is very encou- 
raging, it is spread with unexampled zeal through 
all classes of the community. Abuses of govern- 

^ Commencement Sermon in 1826| p. 5. 
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tnent, of the police^ of the penal code^ of charity^ of 
poor laws^ and of corn laws^ are laboriously explored. 
General education is improved. Science is applied 
to the arts with brilliant success. We see much 
good in progress. But we find little profound or 
fervid thinking expressed in the higher forms of 
literature. The noblest subjects of the intellect 
receive little attention. We see an almost total 
indifference to intellectual and moral science. In 
England^ there is a great want of philosophy in the 
true sense of that word. If we examine her Re- 
views^ in which much of the intellectual power of the 
nation is expended^ we meet perpetually a jargon 
6f criticism, which shows a singular want of great 
and general principles, in estimating works of arti 
We have no ethical work of any living English 
writer, to be compared with that of Degerando, 
entitled ' Du Moral Perfectionnement ;' and although 
we have little respect for the rash generalisation of 
the bold and eloquent Cousin, yet the interest which' 
his metaphysics awaken in Paris, is, in our estima- 
tion, a better presage than the lethargy which pre- 
vails on such topics in England. In these remarks 
we have no desire to depreciate the literature of 
England, which, taken as a whole, we regard as the 
noblest monument of the human mind. At this 
moment she has authors, especially in poetry and 
fiction, whose names are familiar in our mouths as 
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houseBoId words^ and who can never perish but with: 
her language '.** . 

Such are the words of an eloquent American 
author. The same opinions have been lately ex- 
pressed with great force and feeling by an English 
writer, in a controversial work, directed against me^ 

'' On the one handy there is much of the feverish 
and disturbed excitement which ushered in the change 
in Germany ; there is^ and that I fear continually 
spreading^ a craving appetite for a desultory and 
superficial, and, therefore, inflating knowledge^ in- 
stead of the sound cultivation of the mind which 
prevailed among our forefathers ; a chilling intellec- 
tual enjoyment, instead of the sterner, but more 
wholesome school of mental discipline. A change, 
^hich^ byplBcing constantly before the mind what it 
doesj rather than what it does not, know, tends alike 
tfi enervate and to swell it. 

^' Superficial unbelief, since it is the proudest and 
most confident, is also the most dangerous to its 
victims ; and on that account, the tendency of the 
present day, towards a widely spread, but shallow 
knowledge^ the emptiness of the objects for which 
that knowledge is too often acquired, and the conse- 
quent boastfiil and conceited character of an unsound, 

} Channing on the Importance and Means of a National 
Literature, p. 42. 
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but large portion of the community^ cannot be con- 
templated without misgiving. 

^'The independent character of our nation has been 
also^ in some measure^ weakened ; the despotic in- 
fluence^ which the general desire of this compendious^ 
unreal knowledge^ has given to the periodical press, 
evinces a diseased state of the public mind, similar 
to that which prevailed in Germany, and is at the 
same time calculated to increase it. Ill will it also 
be, if the public mind continue to be directed, as it 
now is, so exclusively to mere useful knowledge, to 
the things of daily life, and to the natural sciences, 
(often with but little reference to God, even as the 
God of nature,) as if in these were contained the 
sum of human wants, the range of human know- 
ledge, while the more beneficial, because more hum- 
bling lessons of practical history, are neglected ; and 
even those human sciences are passed by, which, 
while they direct man to higher objects than those 
of sense, shew him the limited extent, both of his 
moral and intellectual powers, his weakness, and in- 
sufficiency — ethics, namely, and genuine metaphy- 
sics. Little good is augured, also, by our spurious 
and morbid liberalism ; in part, perhaps, the relics 
of the French Revolution ; in part generated by pre- 
sent ignorance and consequent indifference — a far 
more dangerous extreme, than the occasional harsh- 
ness of judgment of former times, which though it 

E 2 
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appear sometimes to exceed the limits of Christian 
charity^ and was sometimes misapplied, was still 
based on a deep sense of the inexpressible value of 
the Christian doctrine, and a conscientious dread 
lest man's perverseness should in any way compro^ 
mise them. Nor can it be concealed^ that while an 
unhealthy stimulus has been applied at home^ the 
renewed intercourse with the continent, without an 
object^ or with worse than none in itself, and ill 
directed in the selection of the people generally 
visited, has impaired, in some classes, the genuine 
stability, straight-forwardness, firmness, and high 
moral principle, which were wont to distinguish us \'* 

It would seem then, beyond all question, that 
English literature, in the present day^ does not con- 
cern itself with subjects, which have always been 
reckoned as the highest, the most worthy, and most 
improving subjects for the exercise of the human 
mind. In other words, the public mind is unfitted 
for these subjects, and could not endure them. 

I must now notice another necessary element in 
the composition of society, under such circumstances ; 
necessary, I mean, because the circumstances which 
have actually given rise to the other elements, must 
of necessity give rise to this, which is one of ex- 
treme importance. This is the habit of holding in 

* Pusey's Historical Enquiry, Part II. p. 417. 
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Utter contempt^ not only all that all our predecessors 
have actually done, but all that, as it would seem, 
with such wretched notions as theirs, they could 
have done. We think proud scorn now not only 
of our ancestors' achievements, but even of the paths 
which they chose for enlightening and ameliorating 
mankind. 

The lengths, indeed, to which this goes, would 
dispose the observer to laugh, if he did not re- 
member that he had more cause to tremble; for 
though a madman with a sword may exhibit most 
ludicrous antics, we have no disposition to laugh 
if our lives happen to be within his power. But 
if it does not provoke our ridicule, it must excite 
our surprise as well as our fear, to see the lengths 
to which this notion is carried, and the quar- 
ters in which it exists. I do not now allude to 
newspapers, or the more vulgar and violent of the 
monthly periodicals, where it would be unreasonable 
to expect anything better. But it exists in higher 
quarters. If we turn, for example, to the very last 
number of the Edinburgh Review ^, we shall find an 

' A review is selected, as attending to a variety of subjects in 
a small space. Curious to say, one of the articles in this very 
number is alive to, 'and expresses happily enough, the follies 
which I am noticing. Niebuhr's work, the Critic says, << is an 
express type of the genius of the age, — a mirror which power- 
fully reflects the prevailing notion, that the wisdom of a single 
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ample allowance of the same spirit. The reader 
will observe^ that I am not questioning or contro- 
verting the truth of the views which it contains^ I 
am only stating them. 

'' Before Eichhorn's time,** says one of the critics^ 
*' it had never occurred to any one of the whole tribe 
of expositors^ commentators^ and writers^ on the 
evidences of Christianity^ to think that it was neces- 
sary to explain the resemblances of the Gospels^ 
although^ till this is done^ no safe conclusion can be 
drawn respecting the validity of the claims of the 
Gospels, to be received as inspired writings." 

So it would appear, that the world has- been 
receiving the Gospels for 1800 years as inspired 
writings, without having examined into the most 
necessary part of the evidence of their being so ! 

If we turn a few pages back, (p. 500, 1.) we 
find a grave demonstration of the inefficiency of 
history to instruct mankind ; and of all its necessary 
and inherent deficiencies. Its scheme and style are 

such, it would seem, as not to admit those details^ 

• 

individual far transcends the traditional experience and accumu- 
lated wisdom of ages. This notion affords full scope to bold 
speculation ; but it tends to isolate the present generation, and 
all who shall encourage it, and in some degree to deprive us 
of all the benefits which we might derive from anterior good 
sense." It is only justice to say, that the critic seems to have 
no adequate conception of Niebuhr's character or views. 
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'^ hy which alone historical impressions, to be gene- 
rdly useful, must be made." So that history, it 
appears, is that very style of composition which can 
never produce historical impressions, while for 
twenty-five centuries, to say the least, we have been 
idly employed in attempting to gather instruction 
from this useless style of composition. It is very 
natural that this exposition of the exceeding folly of 
mankind, in having looked so long to history for 
instruction, should be concluded by a lamenta-> 

tion, that they still persist in it. " Meanwhile,**' 

• 

says the critic, '' the. world, tmtaught hy past expe^ 
rience, insists upon being edified by the pomp and' 
ceremony of history." 

From religion and history, if we pass to philoso- 
phy, we are told (p. 530.) that in nearly all the 
arguments and discussions existing, respecting the 
Origin and affinity of languages, there has been a 
gross absurdity in the style of enquiry, that an 
intrepid spirit of contempt has been shown in them 
for the most obvious dictates of reason and common 
sense, and that almost the invariable practice of ety- 
mologists and philologers has been, to look only at 
the lesser difficulties, and exclude all consideration of 
the more important parts of the question. It would 
not be very wonderful that, on a difficult subject, 
truth should not yet have been attained — that the 
diligent enquiry of the present and of succeeding 
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agesy must be added to those of many preceding ones; 
before it can be attained. But '^ how are we un-t 
done !" when up to the present hour no man has 
had sense enough to see what are the difficulties 
of such questions^ or to what part of them he should 
apply his energies^ to gain even a distant prospect 
of success ! 

In practical life, of course, we are yet worse ; our 
institutions are such as may be well expected from 
intrepid despisers of the most obvious dictates of 
common sense. Our jurisprudence, for example, is 
such, that all who know it by experience, curse it as 
*' the worst mischief that ever proceeded from the 
infernal regions." (p. 482.) 

'' The real feeling," on this subject, we are told by 
Mr. Bentham ^ *' should be, not, can we be so pre- 
sumptuous as to put our opinion in opposition to our 
ancestors, but, can such young, ignorant, inexperienced 
persons, as our ancestors necessarily were, be expected 
to have understood a subject as well as those who 
have seen so much more, lived so much longer, and 
enjoyed the experience of so many more centuries ?*• 
In Mr. Bentham's List of Fallacies, he omitted one 
which should have been placed next in order to 

* In a paragraph in the Edinburgh Review, Vol. XLII. p. 368, 
conveying the substance of part of Mr. Bentham*s Book of 
Fallacies. By reference to the work itself, it appears that its 
sentiments are faithfully given. 
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that which he esteems so noxious, the belief in '^ the 
wisdom of our ancestors— of ages— of old times/' I 
mean his own line of argument, in endeavouring to 
expose the folly of such a belief. He says, that in 
considering the value of any law or institution, we 
are to enquire what the wisdom of the single age 
which enacted the law is, compared with the wisdom 
of the age which proposes to alter it. A grosser 
fallacy cannot be devised. If not only a given age 
enacted a certain law, established a certain insti-* 
tution, or invented a certain kind of composition, 
but every succeeding age has given its approbation 
to the law, and its admiration to the style of com« 
position, if it has endeavoured to preserve, strengthen, 
and improve the one, and cultivate the other, we 
have clearly the wisdom of every one of these ages, 
collectively set in array against that age which 
desires to alter the law, and depreciate the com- 
position. Now the expounder of Mr. Bentham's 
opinion allows, that '^ all the able men of all ages, 
who have ever lived in England, probably (!) pos- 
sessed, if taken all together, more intellect than all 
the able men now in England can boast of." Even 
Mr. Bentham and his school then are bound, after 
such a declaration, to join in reprobating those who 
depreciate the collective wisdom of ages \ 

^ Mr. Bentham's observation, as far as it is true, had been 
made long before him. " He doth not so adore the ancients, as 
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But there is yet another element of a fearful kind, 
in the constitution of society^ at this moment, natu- 
rally and necessarily arising from the other ingredients 
in its composition,— I mean, extreme and gross 
ignorance. Knowledge can only exist where the 
heart has a real love of truth, and where there is na 
indisposition to go through the labour of attaining 
it. For truth is not one of those " stray gifts/* of 
which the poet speaks, but is that treasure which, as 
a man may be well contented to sell all that he ha& 
to get it, so assuredly he cannot get it without some 
such sacrifice. But, on the one hand, a love qf truth 
implies that the heart is under the guidance of high 
moral principle, and assuredly cannot coexist with 
submission to the degrading rule of expediency*. 
On the other, nothing can be more certain than that 
where it is easy to make a show with a little know- 
ledge, thie natural indolence of a large part of man^ 
kind will prevent them from seeking more. And it 
is easy, in these days, because certain high-soundings 
general views of all subjects, are in every body's 

to despise the moderns. Grant them but dwarfs, yet stand they 
on giants' shoulders, and may see the further. — Besides, as one 
excellently observes, antiquitas seculi juventus mundi. These 
times are the ancient times, when the world is ancient ; and not 
those which we count ancient more retrograde, by a computa- 
tion backwards from ourselves." — Fuller's Holy State, Book II. 
ch. 6. 
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mouthy which serve to make a show^ and there is 
little more in most men's heads to detect, that there 
IS nothing in these views heyond show. By the 
united operation of these two causes, there is a de-^ 
gree of ignorance prevailing^ the existence of which 
would he impossible under other circumstances, as 
it is mischievous and intolerable under these. There 
is ignorance of the past, ignorance of the present, 
and, consequently, madness as to the future. Never 
surely was a people more fatally " led into captivity 
for want of knowledge," and made a prey to igno- 
rant pretenders on the one side, and mischievous 
designers on the other. 

To the thoughtful mind, the survey of the prevml-* 
ing opinions, feelings, and pursuits, which we have 
just taken, will furnish almost sufficient materials 
for forming a judgment on the prevalent disposition 
of the age towards Christianity. Let us complete 
the course we have proposed, by shortly considering 
how the temper of mind which these opinions, feelings, 
and pursuits indicate or produce, is likely to accept 
that religion, or is consistent with a sincere zeal for 
its interests. 

While I believe that Christianity undoubtedly 

opens to mankind the amplest prospects, as to the 

expansion and elevation of the intellect, and that 

Christianity alone fiiUy and worthily secures those 

great objects, I must say, at the same time, that 

2 
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Christianity is so far a humbling doctrine^ that it 
'teaches directly in many of its precepts and doctrines, 
as well as by inference from almost all, that these 
objects cannot be secured by man's unassisted strength 
— that he must rely on a higher power than his own, 
for light as well as life — that he has nothing but 
what is given him from above— and that, most of 
all, it is through the improvement of the moral 
frame, that the intellectual frame is to receive the 
highest improvement of which it is capable. 

Now these are doctrines to which the human 
heart always presents many serious obstacles^ and 
the present state of things, as I conceive, increases 
those obstacles in an eminent degree. On the one 
hand, are active pursuits and studies, of which some 
require acuteness, readiness, and intelligence ; others 
excite the temper and feelings in an eminent degree ; 
others, again, cheer the understanding to future un- 
dertakings on the faith of past achievements, flatter 
it with the hope of indefinite success, and stimulate 
it by the prospect of popular favour. On the other, 
is a positive demand for a humble and docile state 
of mind, for long and patient obedience to the 
precepts of the Gospel, for a faithful and persevering 
Use of prayer, and of all the means of grace, whether 
outward or inward, for an abstraction (by these 
means) from all the snares and temptations of the 
world, from its pleasure and its applause, and for an 
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elevation above its storms and tempests, as the in- 
dispensable prerequisites for any real expansion or 
elevation of the intellectual frame. If these things 
must precede and accompany all intellectual exer^ 
tions, in order to give them any chance of success^ 
it would, I think, be difficult not to allow that 
the tastes fostered and cherished by the pursuits 
prevalent among us, are little calculated to pro-> 
duce these prerequisites ; or to deiiy that, as far as 
they go, they are very likely to call men away from 
the fair consideration of Christianity, and direct them 
to thoughts, conduct, and pursuits, if not adverse, at 
all events, not favourable to it. 

When we come to examine facts, they certainly 
very much bear us out in the conclusion to which 
we are led by our reasonings on this subject. Under 
such a state of things as we have described, it would 
be more reasonable to expect that Christianity; 
should be treated with contempt, than be exposed 
to open attack. For to attack Christianity with' 
any thing like credit, some knowledge and study of 
the matter must be requisite. The evidences, both 
internal and external, have been so often attacked, 
and so often defended, that it would be difficult to 
produce new objections ; and yet in order even to 
gain attention, something must be done beyond 
going over ground already trodden, and trodden ta 
so little purpose. But it would be little consistent 
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with the tastes and feelings of the day^ to sit down 
'to a long, laborious^ and complete investigation of a 
subject of such extent as the evidences of Christ- 
ianity. They who have had personal opportunities 
of conversation with unbelievers in the present day 
are well aware of this, and may in almost every case 
say, without at all assuming the truth of their own 
side of the question, that the unbelief which they 
have witnessed, is the unbelief of ignorance, of igno- 
rance so total as it would be unreasonable to expect, 
and intolerable to find in any other period than an 
*^ enlightened age," where by means of the half 
views and learned phraseology which may be picked 
up any where, men contrive to hide from themselves 
and from others, as ignorant as they are, the utter 
barrenness and nakedness of their minds. To those 
who have not had such opportunities, I would recom- 
mend at least a cursory perusal of '* Conversations on 
Religion between Lord Byron and Dr. Kennedy.** 
Of Dr. Kennedy it is unnecessary to say any thing 
more than that he was obviously very amiable and sin- 
cere, but not very wise or judicious. The unbelievers 
can hardly complain, I think, of Lord Byron being 
taken b,s a representative of the class, as far as respects 
powers of mind and information on the subject. 
Where one has more knowledge of the evidence for 
Christianity, I should apprehend, from my own obser- 
vation, that ten have less than he had. Yet his want 
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ofaciquaintance with the subject^ and the difficulties 
which he suggested, were such, that one is almost 
ashamed for him in reading the account of his 
observations. 

As far as ''contempt prior to examination" is not 
the ground of unbelief, I have usually found, that 
unbelievers in the present day, when pressed in ar- 
gument, throw themselves back on some indistinct 
and indefinite difficulties, suggested by Materialism. 
The phraseology of the Materialists, is a very con- 
venient resource for one who will not subject him- 
self to the labour of examining into the truth, and 
yet will not renounce the privilege of cavilling. The 
term organization, especially to a superficial and 
half-learned person, is a most convenient refuge, 
when others have failed him. It is the spring by 
which the ignorant explain every contrivance in 
mechanics. Every faculty of the mind is said to be 
the result of the organization of the body. Man is 
only superior to the brutes by a superior organiz- 
ation. In its connection, relation, and sympathy 
with organization, the brain produces thought, 
according to Mr. Lawrence. " How easy is it," saya 
a very acute and powerful writer ^ *' to be misled 
by vague general terms, believing that we clearly 
conceive and correctly express something wonder- 

* Dr. Crombie. Natural Theology, vol. ii. p. 392. 
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fully profound^ when our words are either linintelli- 
gihle^ or convey no meaning !" 

In accordance with what is here stated^ we find 
that scarcely any direct attacks^ on Christianity 

^ I cannot consent to consider such works as Mr. Robert 
Taylor's in the light of argumentative attacks on Christianity* 
When a writer on such a subject as the Evidences of Christianity, 
confounds Dr. Bentley with a gentleman of the present day, 
distinguished for his attainments in Astronomy, when he believes 
that the " Golden Verses" were really written by Pythagoras, 
and attributes Dr. Watts's translation of them to a schoolmaster 
at Edmonton *, of what avail can it be to argue with him Z 
When, again, he makes assertion after assertion, in direct contra- 
diction to facts, it is clear, that he is not in a state to be benefited 
by confutation. It appears, from an excellent tract of Dr. Pye 
Smith's, that one or more of this person's books were in consider- 
able circulation in London at one time. This, considering their 
gross ignorance, might cause some surprise, did we not remember/ 
that when men have got just education enough to have heard 
of great writers, they are easily dazzled by a show of citations 
from them. The readers of Mr. Taylor's work knew no more 
than he who Dr. Bentley was, or when he lived, so that his 
blunders could not affect them. One of Mr. Taylor's great 
authorities, Mr. Godfrey Higgins, is a person of the same order 
of attainments as himself. He affects great learning, and quotea 
Latin and Greek with great confidence. With what right the 
reader may judge, when he is told, that Mr. Higgins make& 



• See Dr. Pye Smith's Answer to Taylor, pref. p. 9. 
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have been sent forth for some years. In fact, with 
the exception of a work called the New Trial of 
the Witnesses of the Resurrection, which received 
an admirable answer from *' An Oxford Layman," 
I hardly know of any attempt of recent date to inva- 
lidate the proofs usually offered of the truth of Christ- 
ianity. There are, indeed, sufficient indications 
occasionally seen of a disposition towards the at- 
tempt, if it were likely to answer, or if the dis- 
position were supported by the ability. Witness, 
for example, the long paragraph, (already noticed) 
forcibly brought in at the head of a recent article 
in the Edinburgh Review on the principles of lan- 
guage, in which the writer insinuates, that the ques- 
tion, as to the credibility of the Gospels, has never 
yet been properly investigated. He has picked up 
from some second-hand source, an imperfect con- 
ception of an argument of Eichhorn, and, on the 
strength of it, has persuaded himself, and seeks 
to persuade others, that one of the most obvious 
phaenomena in the Gospels, viz. their resemblance to 
one another, had never been observed or considered 

Plato older than Herodotus, (see Celtic Druids, p. 258, and note 
p. 259) that he talks of agreeing with persons toto coelo^ and is 
extremely fond of the phrase wap' kk^x^^^ ^ l^appy compound, 
I presume, of *car' c^oxd*', and par excellence. If any advantage 
could arise from exposing such a work, and such a writer, every 
page of it affords ample materials. 

F 
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by any theological writer before Eichhorn^ nor the 
difficulties suggested by it fairly met \ Here^ as in 
so many other cases of the same kind^ the writer is 
in utter ignorance of the subject on which he speaks^ 
and this explains^ though it cannot excuse^ his extra- 
ordinary assertion. 

With the exception, however, of occasional and 
desultory observations like these, the method pursued 
by the Anti-Christian party has been wholly new. 
Sensible that the method of direct attack has not 
answered, they are now trying what can be done by 
total neglect of Christianity. They wish to see if 
they can convince the world that we can do without 
this religion — that we can erect a fair system of 
morality without its help; and, accordingly, they 
pass it by in total silence, as if it had never been. 
Their attempts, as I intimated at an earlier part of 
this pamphlet, are well calculated to succeed where 
the dispositions produced by the studies and princi- 
ples which most powerfully influence the human 
mind, are so much in correspondence with their 
wishes, and where many, very far from sharing in 
their belief as to religion, are yet misled, either by 



^ It is curious to observe, that writers of this class are aware, 
that one class of the German divines have come to conclusions 
not very different from theirs — and yet they cannot take the 
trouble to read their works ! 
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their own minds, or by popular delusion, into a 
conviction of the paramount importance of the cul- 
tivation of the intellect and of its power to effect 
every thing which is desirable for man. The extent, 
to which this conviction is carried, is, certainly, 
very great — so great, that the doctrine of the regene- 
ration of the moral, through the intellectual part of 
our nature is sometimes openly asserted, sometimes 
unhesitatingly assumed* '' To suppose," says an 
ingenious article in the Edinburgh Review \ " that 
a working man will occupy himself with the history 
of former times, or the doctrines of natural or moral 
science, without being led to reflect upon what will 
benefit himself and his family, would be quite absurd. 
But if he does so reflect, he must soon find, that his 
best interests, his real happiness, consist in sober and 
regular habits — and in providing, while he is well, 
for a day of sickness. Few, indeed, seem disposed to 
deny this ; and it seems at last to he admitted, that 
the mere habits of reflection engendered hy read- 
ing, will generally reclaim a man from idleness 
and drunkenness.'' 

This conviction of the paramount importance and 
power of intellectual cultivation has been displayed 
most fully in the schemes which have been suggested 
and adopted with respect to the education, both of 

' Vol. xliii. p. 244. 
F 2 
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the lower and higher classes in this country. This 
has been so frequent and so bitter a subject of 
contention, that a recurrence to it is likely to produce 
pain and weariness. But, without imputing evil 
motives to those who have adopted a different view, 
I may express my wonder, that in theory, at least, 
any system of education, not based on religion, could 
be proposed or recommended. 

The truth is, that, first of all, the mind of man is 
not worthily dealt with, whatever be the situation in 
life, nor are the fitting means of educing its powers 
taken, unless, from the earliest dawn of reason, 
religion is practically made the guide of life. The 
intellect of man is, in a marvellous degree, de- 
pendent, for its full and free as well as for its right 
exercise, on his moral frame ; and where the one is 
not rightly disciplined, the other cannot be rightly 
exercised. 

But this is not all ; nay, is not perhaps the first 
consideration. If religious feelings, and a deep 
sense of religious duty, are not early impressed, the 
mind is not simply .without them, and without the 
advantages which they give ; but all the faults and 
vices of humanity, which could be repressed by reli- 
gious discipline alone, have increased, and of course 
render the subsequent introduction of that religion, 
which is their enemy, most difficult. 

I go farther still. If religion is not made the chief 
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and paramount object in all education, if, at least, 
children are not taught to reverence it, by being 
made sensible that it is an object of supreme regard 
with those whom they respect, it can rarely, in after 
life, attain its due supremacy, its due place in their 
regard. There are, in fact, in the education of both 
the high and the low, many things which perhaps do 
not directly inculcate religious feelings or religious 
knowledge, but which are of the greatest service in 
this indirect way. It cannot, I think, be doubted 
that the regular practice of public prayer with young 
people, may very often, at the moment, be productive 
of no advantage, but, subsequently, of the greatest, 
by teaching the pupil (though by no direct pro- 
cess of reasoning) the importance of that principle 
which the wise and pious founders of public institu- 
tions every where embodied in them. But farther 
still, if religion is not set up as the guide of life, 
something else will. The heart of man requires a 
guide, and seeks for it with an earnestness propor- 
tionate to its knowledge of its own wants. Some- 
thing therefore which shews fair will be taken — a love 
of order, for example, expediency, or the importance 
of character ; and these, however really insufficient, 
will usurp the place of the only sufficient guide till it 
is too late for her to assume her rightful sway. Be- 
sides, as life goes on, new scenes open, new objects of 
interest and of desire present themselves ; and the 
mind seizes on one or more of them, with an eager- 
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ness which prevents it from attending duly^ at that 
season of life^ to religious considerations. 

These remarks are so obviously true, and so ge- 
nerally admitted on all hands, that the only difficulty 
is to know how the different practice recommended 
is reconcUeable with them. 

When we refer to the education of the higher 
orders, we are told, that if they can attend lectures 
(of acknowledged excellence, and moderate in terms) 
on the various branches of literature and science ; all 
is done which is requisite, it being the proper busi- 
ness of parents to inculcate right notions on religious 
matters. In answer to this, I cannot but say, first 
of all, that though the religious impressions derived 
from parental care are, perhaps, among the greatest 
blessings given to man, yet there are few cases where, 
through all the years to which education extends, a 
parent has the leisure or the power to afford the in- 
struction required, which is large in extent, and 
varied in its objects ; that the other branches of edu- 
cation are very imperfectly taught, and fall far short 
of their proper aim, if they, to use Paine's expres- 
sion, are not all taught theologically ^ ; that is to 

^ " The Theologians took the lead, because the science of 
Theology was the root and trunk of the knowledges that civilized 
man, because it gave unity and the circulating sap of life to all 
other sciences, by virtue of which alone, they could be contem- 
plated as forming collectively the living tree of knowledge." 
Coleridge on the Church and State, p. 109. 
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say, if, together with their immediate object, they 
are not made to contribute to an object, as proper to 
them, if less immediate, the elevation of the mind 
to its great original; and finally, that the belief, 
that an education, of which religion forms no part, 
is a complete and sufficient education, is, by the 
plan here noticed, indelibly impressed on the stu* 
dent's mind, to its most serious injury. But farther 
still, let it be asked, where is the student, exposed 
under this system, as he is at all times, to the 
varied attacks of the sceptic, to find a shield against 
them? Can it be reasonable to suppose, that his 
parents can supply him with the proper reply to 
the metaphysical difficulties of Hume, to the sneer 
and insinuation of Gibbon, or to the sophistry of 
Voltaire ? Or can it be supposed that, in the ma- 
jority of instances, they can even have given him 
such a systematic course of reading, as will render 
him proof against all these arts ? I do not mean, 
that the sole or the first business of a religious 
education is to prepare men for controversy with 
infidels. But, undoubtedly, I do mean to say, that 
in union with a practical and affectionate accept- 
ance of the doctrines of the Gospel, with a full con- 
ception of the whole scheme of redemption, and of 
its adaptation to man, there should be given to every 
well educated man, such a complete view of the 
grounds on which the Gospel prefers its claim as a 
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Divine Revelation, as should render him little liable 
to the miseries of doubt, and the attacks of doubters, 
and, that, where this is not done, he is unfairly 
treated, because, after a certain age, he will come into 
perpetual contact with doubts and cavils, either in 
reading or conversation. Information is freely given 
on the negative, and withheld on the positive side. 
Yet this want can rarely be supplied by a parent. It 
supposes, at least, fuller information, and more ample 
leisure on his part, than it would be reasonable in 
very many cases to reckon on. It is no reply, to say, 
that religion is little attended to in older schemes 
of education. If the charge were true, which is not 
admitted, it would be, no doubt, a severe and bitter 
reproach to them, but it would be no defence of 
a scheme, from which religion is on system banished. 
The defence of the older schemes, must, if they are 
found deficient in giving active and practical instruc- 
tion on religious subjects, rest on this, that they do 
not give up religion on system, nor do the young 
the incalculable injury of letting them suppose that 
it is no necessary part of education \ 

' The answer given to this is, that no one thinks there is any 
harm in a girl being taught music, drawing, &c., by persons of 
different beliefs, or of none at all. This is true. But the girl 
does not look up to these persons for her education. Her in« 
structress is in form, as well as fact, a mother,^ or a governess 
under her eye. But farther than this, a boy and a girl require 
very different education in religious matters. The restraint under 
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It is, therefore, not to be denied, that in the 
schemes of education now afloat, the paramount 
claims of religion are set aside ; and that if intellec- 
tual superiority can be secured, all which is required 
is supposed to be done. It appears to me, I confess, 
vain to argue, that there were insuperable objections 
to teaching any scheme of religion to those whose 
friends held varying views of religion. Whatever 
was the magnitude of these difficulties, they were so 
far an objection to the scheme itself. For its strong- 
est friends cannot deny, that the crown and glory of 
all education, is the power of worthily considering all 
the subjects which peculiarly belong to religion. If 
the attainment of that power is sacrificed to any 
consideration, it is obvious, that the end is sacrificed 
from mere inability to contrive proper means to 
attain it. 

It is curious to observe that, on the other hand, the 
practical difficulty of giving instruction in the various 
departments of science and literature, without the in- 
troduction of religious topics, has been found insuper- 
able. As a single example, the reader may refer to 
the lecture of Professor Miihlenfels at the London 
University, lately published, in which he introduced 

which a girl is kept, will save her from the knowledge of danger- 
ous and of sceptical books ; and it would be wicked as well as 
weak to make her acquainted with them unnecessarily. A far less 
extensive view of the evidences, will obviously suffice in her case. 
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the consideration of the Mosaic system, and pro- 
pounded to the students there, his conviction that the 
whole of that system, instead of being a revelation, 
was a mere matter of priestcraft ! On what possible 
ground can it be defensible, after this, to refuse to 
the student a knowledge of what can be said in 
defence of that which this professor has, in his wis- 
dom, or his ignorance, presumed to hold up to hatred 
or contempt, and to which others must of necessity 
constantly allude ? 

If we pass from the education of the rich to that 
of the poor, although we cannot expect to see the 
recognition of the supremacy of the intellect as 
clearly marked out there, it still meets the eye in 
characters too plain to be mistaken. In the educa- 
tion of the poor more especially, religious knowledge 
should be made the only basis, the one thing needful 
— and whatever else is taught, should be taught only 
after that, and avowedly in subordination to it. But 
although in one large portion of our schools, religion 
is made an indispensable part of the system, in the 
other division, on the ground of the varying opinions 
of the children's friends, no direct religious instruction 
is given. It is alleged, however, that the Bible is 
read, and that it is unjust to say, that the supporters 
of these schools are careless about religion, when 
they assign so good a reason for the omission of 
direct religious instruction. I do not impugn the 
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sincerity of many who give this answer ; I only 
reply, that their reasons are not satisfactory to any 
but themselves ; and that although I am very far 
from undervaluing the advantage to be gained by 
children, from the Bible, as a mere lesson-book, I 
cannot think, that the instruction so gained is in any 
degree sufficient. 

The question, it must be remembered, is not whe- 
ther any good can be gained by the method pro- 
posed, whether such imperfect instruction is not 
better than the total want of all instruction, if it 
were certain that no better system could be brought 
into practice ; but whether the system which looks 
only to making children fit for the business of life, 
which professes only to give them the power of 
reading, writing, and performing simple operations 
in arithmetic, and omits direct religious instruc- 
tion, deserves the name of education ; and whether 
it is built on right and satisfactory principles. 
We contend that it prefers the tenjporal to the 
eternal, and virtually lays it down as a principle, 
that even a short and imperfect cultivation of the 
intellect, will enable us to dispense with religious 
instruction, and will supply such motives and re- 
straints as are sufficient for the moral guidance of 
an immortal being through a scene of trial and 
temptation. 

It is surely a very startling state of things, to find 
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such broad assertions^ that the mere possession 
of the elements of knowledge, will save and will 
recall man from moral evil, that neither in the 
education of high and low, need religion be 
made the basis, and that the moral and prudential 
restraints which a habit of reading will suggest, will 
be a sufficient guide of life ; to find it held, in a 
word, that even the heathen notion, that religion 
might be useful to restrain those, whom neither 
prudential motives nor human laws could withhold 
from crime, ascribes too much to religion, and 
assigns to it a value and importance to which it is 
not entitled, or, at least, which it is unnecessary to 
give it. When we have arrived at such a state of 
belief as this, I need hardly add a word to shew, 
that we are not in a condition very favourable to 
Christianity. 

It cannot be denied, that this desire to erect a 
despotism of intellect, and this belief in the power 
of intellectual cultivation to effect so much in re^ 
forming and improving mankind, are really existing 
features of society in the present day, nor that while 
they last, their operation on Christianity must neces- 
sarily be very powerful, and very unfavourable. But 
in combination with them, we find another engine of 
extraordinary power at work ; a belief, I mean, in 
the guiding and restraining influence of expediency. 
Without enquiring now, how far Paley ought to 
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have foreseen, or did foresee, the effect of his book, 
how far the doctrines which he taught were new, 
how far he meant to carry them, or what checks he 
has provided against the abuse of them, it appears 
to me impossible to doubt that his work has, at all 
events, popularised the belief, that expediency fur- 
nishes the world with sufficient motives to virtuous 
action, and sufficient control over vice. To Paley 
we owe it, that, to use Mr. Coleridge's eloquent 
words, '* the guess-work of general consequences 
has been substituted for moral and political phi- 
losophy, adopted as a text-book in one of the 
universities, and cited as authority in the legisla- 
ture." At all events, by whomsoever, and by what- 
soever means established, there is established, to a 
very great and serious extent, a conviction in the 
sufficiency of prudential consideration to check and 
guide mankind. 

If what I have said in the preceding pages be just, 
it will appear, that while in former times the 
direction which unbelief took was that of direct 
attack on the evidences of Christianity, or on the 
value of its doctrines; the distinctive character of 
modern unbelief is the attempt to supersede Christ- 
ianity, and to make men moral, without its guiding 
and restraining influence. It is assumed, in short, 
if not asserted, that good instruction and pruden- 
tial feelings are enough for a man ; that his interest 
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will save him from vice^ and that the cultivation of 
his intellect will lead him on to virtue. Wherever 
this monstrous delusion subsists^, can any real value 
for Christianity be felt, any perception of its aim 
and object^ any need of its assistance, any sense of 
its dignity and beauty ? Will there not, on the other 
hand, necessarily arise a dislike and aversion towards 
it, from the consciousness, that it not only will admit 
no such pretenders as expediency and intellectual 
cultivation to share its sway, but that it must pro- 
scribe them as a mere delusion, when they step 
beyond their proper sphere, and proclaim themselves 
the sufficient guides of mankind. 

This is the main source of danger, but from 
other causes, and especially from our ignorance, 
jointly with our contempt of our ancestors, arise 
numberless evils to the cause of Christiamty. 
How easy is it, under such circumstances, to brand 
any thing, which runs counter to the current of 
popular opinion and popular convenience, and on 
that account alone, is perhaps of inestimable value, 
with the name of mysticism, superstition, or priestr 
craft, and thus to get rid of it? It has been 
said, with great truth, that our contempt of judi<^ 
cial astrology and divination in the present day, 
though it is a just contempt, is in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred an ignorant contempt, and 
that Sir Isaac Newton did not reject astrolo^ 
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till, after long study, he had demonstrated the 
falsehood of its pretended grounds and principles, a 
task which, perhaps, the strong minds of the pre- 
sent day, would find less convenient than to reject 
it at once, as the offspring of superstition. Under 
this convenient garb, it is easy to get rid now of any 
thing, however true and however salutary. 

I need not seek for a more apt illustration of my 
remark, than is afforded by a singular controversy 
which has lately taken place in America as to Sabbath- 
Mails. It would be incredible, prior to experience of 
the practices of the enemies of Christianity, that the 
cry of priestcraft could be raised at all in that country. 
It would be still more incredible, without such know- 
ledge, that it could be raised under such circum- 
stances. It seems, that since the legislature has 
sanctioned the travelling of mails and issuing of letters 
on the Sabbath, laymen and ministers of all perstLa- 
sions formed an union for petitioning the legislature, 
and addressing the public on the subject. These ad- 
dresses to the public took very high ground, and 
were at once Christian and philosophical. Their 
one great argument was, that in any country, and at 
any time, but more especially in a country and at a 
time when the commercial spirit possessed so power- 
ful a sway, nothing could be so unwise in a moral, or 
so wrong in a religious view, as to take away all the 
checks and counterpoises by which it was kept within 

2 
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some boundaries ; and that if the first attempt was 
not firmly withstood^ it was impossible to doubt, 
that in no long space of time, the torrent to which 
a way was then given, would sweep away all religious, 
and then, of course, quench all moral ties and re- 
straints. What was the answer to all this ? The 
principal answer was the raising the cry of priest- 
crtiftf and this, not by newspaper writers, but, among 
others, by a Jtidge, one of the strong mindsy doubt- 
less, which despise the ignorance, illiberality, and 
bigotry of old times ; but which find it easier to put 
argument down by clamour than by reason ^ 

By the same method, and under the protection of 
the same ignorance, we shall shortly get rid of much 
of our belief. We shall learn, for example, in com- 
pliance with the assertions of Professor Miihlenfels 
and the most superficial of the German rationalists % 

^ The pamphlets on this subject, the loan of which I owe to the 
kindness of Dr. Pye Smith, are well worth attention, on many 
accounts. 

* A writer in the last number of the Quarterly Review has spoken 
of questions like this in a manner which, I doubt not, in his appre- 
hension, exhibits an admirable candour, but which unfortunately 
betrays also no trifling ignorance of the whole subject. After ex- 
tolling the extraordinary knowledge of the Oriental languages, and 
the great skill in Hebrew, possessed by the German divines, he 
laments the ignorance of the English on these matters ; and says, 
that it would be a far more dignified proceeding to study Hebrew, 
as the Germans do, and meet them with their own weapons, than 
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to cry out that the Jewish system was a mere 
system of priestcraft^ and to think that it shews a 

to put all the rationalist theologians under a sweeping sentence of 
condemnation, and their books into an index expurgatorius. The 
critic, unfortunately for himself, is not at all aware, first, that 
a very large portion of the rationalist theology, is built on 
grounds wholly independent' of philology, and would disdain 
the petty aid which philology could bring ; and secondly, that 
no one, who has examined the philological researches of the Ger- 
man divines, can doubt that their philology is built on their 
divinity, far more than their divinity on their philology. I would 
beg to ask him, whether he meant gravely to maintain, that, 
because Rosenmiiller has written sixteen volumes of comments 
on the Old Testament, an English writer is to be precluded from 
exposing the fallacies of the rationalists, as to miracles and pro- 
phecies, unless he likes to enter into all Rosenmtiller's philological 
speculations, and to examine and refute, point by point, those 
opinions, which as the critic truly states, Rosenmiiller has now 
given up? — whether the superBcial sophistry of Wegscheider's 
Institutions, (a book not only not built on the philological specu- 
lations of the German divines, but often betraying the utmost 
contempt for a large portion of them) is to be received in silence, 
because we do not choose to refute Vater on the Pentateuch ? 
But I go further than this, and beg to assert, that a large portion of 
the rationalist opinions of which the critic speaks with such respect, 
as to the mythi of ancient nations, &c. &c. are wholly independent 
on philology, although mixed up with philological enquiry * When 
Gesenius, for example, says, that the history of the creation, as given 
by Moses, is one of the traditions which is floating in all the nations 
of the East, I cannot see why, if I could not read the Hebrew 
alphabet, I might not examine and expose the falsehood of that 
assertion. Let me, however, not be misunderstood, or supposed 

G 
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marvellous freedom from prejudice to believe, that 
the whole was a mere figment for political ends ; 
that Jehovah was a household god of the Jews^ 
fashioned in compliance with their barbarous policy 
and exclusive feelings. 

Even they who may not be inclined to go the fiiU 
length of opinions like these, may easily learn at 
present to consider all regard for the Decalogue as a 
superstitious prejudice, and to impute it to our ig- 
norance that we think it binding on any but the 
Jew. A kindred spirit is but too visible in quarters 
where we must sincerely regret to see it. They too in 
whom the spirit itself does not exist, are but too 
much inclined to make concessions to it. .This was, 
in my opinion, the real objection to Mr. Milman's 
History of the Jews. No one can suppose that the 
author entertained any but the most friendly feelings 

for a moment to depreciate the necessity of a study of Hebrew. 
But as the critic evidently knows nothing of this university, I 
will beg leave to state to him, that there is a very extensive, 
earnest, and diligent study of Hebrew among us. In several 
colleges, lectures are regularly given on Hebrew literature ; and 
(a little unfortunately for the critic) before the number of the 
Review, in which the demand for investigation appears, could be 
in circulation, a very close and searching examination of the 
philological researches of Gesenius especially, had been published 
in Professor Lee's last work. I strongly recommend the critic, if 
he is himself a Hebrew scholar, to look at that examination, and 
to learn from it, that they who ventured to attack the German 
divines, were not quite rash or ignorant in their attempts. 
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to the cause of Revelation ; but being aware that 
the strong minds of the day are extremely offended 
by miracles^ he obviously felt (though, perhaps, he 
may not have admitted it, even to himself,) that he 
should soften their objections to the cause of Revela- 
tion, in exactly the same degree as he could remove 
what he considered as the cause of offence. He 
forgot that the consistent unbeliever, will object as 
much to what is left as to what is explained away, 
and that it must be quite useless (as far as he was 
concerned,) to remove fifteen out of twenty miracles, 
while five remain unexplained. While such conces- 
sions are made by those friendly to the Christian 
cause, in compliance with the morbid feeling of the 
times, that feeling has displayed itself, in some direc- 
tions, to a degree perfectly appalling. A list of the 
wholesome habits, the lofty truths, the sacred feel- 
ings, which have been proscribed as prejudices, would 
be one of the most instructive documents which 
could be drawn up. How far it might be fit for the 
public eye is more doubtful, when we remember 
that decency has been already outraged by an open 
avowal, in an article in a well-known Encyclopaedia, 
that we are to regard as a mere ignorant prejudice 
the natural horror which arises in every right-minded 
man, at the very mention of practices, which would 
convert the holy tie of marriage into the merest 
i^ontrivance for the gratification of brutal lust ; and 

g2 
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which, for the sake of certain eonsiderations, sug« 
gested by what the writer is pleased to call the 
science of political economy, would brutalize one 
sex, and defile and pollute the other. 

If, passing from this topic, we refer finally to 
the indifference to principles which I noticed, we 
cannot but see that it must necessarily be producr 
tive of effects very injurious to religion. It is to be 
remembered, that we are not here speaking of con* 
sidering other men's opinions with charity. The 
temper of mind now manifested goes far beyond this, 
and, pronouncing no opinion upon any question^ 
allows that all are equally likely to be in the right*; 
He who says there is no God, and no future life, 
may be as right as he who believes in both; the 
Christian may be right, so may the unbeliever. 
How is it possible, when we have been long accu»* 
tomed to look with this kind of complaceney on 
opinions the most opposite, that we should hold our 
own with any firmness of conviction ? We may be 
ready enough to prove all things, but we shall be 
sadly deficient in obedience to the other branch of 
the apostolic precept, the holding fast to that which 
is good. There can be no question, indeed, that 
the very recognising it as a right or philosophical 
proceeding, that we should look with the same feel- 
ings on principles the most opposite, must lead us. 
necessarily to be very backward in avowing and eveu 
holding any strong or decided opinions ourselves. 
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Nor can it be doubted, that Christianity is wholly 
averse from such feelings and proceedings. For 
while that religion enjoins the most extensive charity 
as a sacred and indispensable duty, it enjoins as 
strongly the undisguised and unhesitating avowal of 
the- principles which we hold, the firm and decided 
support and maintenance of what we believe to be 
right, and the bold and uncompromising condemna^- 
tion of what we believe to be wrong. We are con- 
stantly to speak the truth, boldly to rebuke vice, 
and, if need be, patiently to suffer for the truth's 
sake. This is the tone of the Gospel, this is its 
spirit, and as in this spirit, and for these principlesy 
luus many a martyr perished at the stake, or on the 
scaffold, so in this spirit must every. Christian be 
anxious to live, and for these principles must he 
be contented to suffer the opposition of the world. 
Can it then be doubted, that they who advocate or 
practise this indifference to men's principles, of which 
I speak, must feel no little dislike to Christianity, 
when they know that every page of the Gospel 
condemns the guiding principle of their conduct, 
and the whole course of their lives ? 

DifRcult, or rather impossible, as it is, to take a 
just or satisfactory estimate of the times in which we 
live, it is impossible to be blind to some of its features. 
The view which we have been taking of a part of 
them, is not a very pleasant or encouraging one for the 
friends of Christianity, as far as respects the present 
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time. I am, however, far from saying, that there is 
nothing of a different nature. On the contrary, there 
can be no doubt, that there is much active zeal among 
believers, that there is an earnest desire to strengthen 
the dominion of the Gospel where it exists, and to 
carry it forward to lands where it is yet unknown ; 
and that there is a full perception of the difficulties 
and the opposition which are to be expected from 
the schemes of unbelief. That such feelings may 
every day be increased, I hope. and trust; and that 
every day it may be more clearly perceived, that no 
compromise with any of the false principles of the 
day, no pressing them into the service of religion, 
can ever really promote her cause. That end can 
never be attained, except by the difficult union of 
uncompromising adherence to principles, with con- 
ciliatory conduct and Christian charity, and by looking 
at religion, not merely as an external acquirement, to 
be learned like any other science, and forced into 
acceptance by the mere strength of its external 
evidence, but by binding it up from the commence^ 
ment of life with the affections of the heart. 

But, whatever may be the degree of zeal or 
activity among believers^ at present, it is not to be 
disguised, that zeal and activity are less likely to be 
effectual, where Christianity is set aside, than where 
it is directly assailed. To be asked for a reply to 
an argument, implies, that the adversary is giving his 
attention to the subject ; while, if he professes to 
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feel no interest in it, it must be a far harder task to 
excite his attention^ and induce him to enter into a 
field of enquiry so extensive as that by which alone 
he can be convinced, that a Revelation is indispens- 
able to the well-being of man. 

Under these circumstances, the believer's comfort 
and hope arise from the promises of that sure word, 
which cannot deceive. It is but too possible, that 
all the causes which we have been enumerating may 
give free course, for a time, to the enemies of the 
Gospel. Unbelief may, perhaps, have its sway for 
a time, and bring with it those countless evils of 
profligacy in private and atrocious wickedness in 
public life, which the world has already witnessed 
as its effects elsewhere. It may be, that man will 
not believe that the Gospel of Jesus Christ is the 
only road to happiness, even in this world, till he 
has tried the abandonment of it again and again, 
and till again and again he has reaped the same 
fruit from his folly. If each of those sad lessons 
be a necessary step in man's history, if, like the 
child, he must suffer repeatedly for the same fault 
repeated, before he renounces it, let us at least 
remember, while we deplore the occasion, that the 
suffering will not be finally in vain. While be- 
lievers are doomed in sorrow to witness and par- 
take in the evils of which they are not guilty, they 
may find consolation for themselves, and for their 
own lot, in knowing, that trial is never sent to 
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the believer in vain, and that to him it can matter 
but little in what shape it tomes, while future ge- 
nerations will reap the benefit of the evils which 
he may suffer in this. He may '^ drink at the hand 
of the Lord the cup of his fury ; he may drink the 
dregs of the cup of trembling, and wring them out ;" 
but he knows that the day will at last come, when 
the believer of fiiture days shall hear from ^' his 
Lord, the Lord, and his God that pleadeth the 
cause of his people," those glad words, *' Behold, 
I have taken out of thine hand the cup of trembling, 
even the dregs of the cup of my fury, thou shalt no 
more drink them again \" With that hope, he pos- 
sesses his soul in patience in the midst of evil ; he 
is contented, even " to enter into his chamber and 
shut his doors about him, to hide himself, as it were, 
for a little moment, until the indignation be over<p 
past ^," knowing, that at last, the days of mourning 
shall be ended, the short-lived triumph of the un- 
believers shall be finished, that God will make 
Christ's Church " an eternal excellency, the joy of 
many generations ^^ and '* will bring the glory and 
honour of the nations into it *." 

» Is. li. 17 and 22. » Is. xxvi. 20. 

' Is. Ix. 15. * Rev. xxi. 26. 

THE END. 
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